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PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW 


CARTESIAN REFUTATIONS OF SPINOZA 
I 
EARLY VIEWS CONCERNING THE RELATION OF 
SPINOZISM TO CARTESIANISM 

F the student stray from the great highway of philosophy’s his- 

tory, to wander in its collateral byways, he may be sure of ad- 
ventures. Quite possibly he will attain, here and there, a vantage 
point from which the highway itself may be viewed in a new 
perspective. The highway itself and the world through which it 
leads may be glimpsed from a bypath that in itself leads nowhere. 

The relation between the doctrines of Descartes and Spinoza is 
a matter of continued re-interpretation. The extremes of opponent 
interpretations can be easily characterized. On the one hand, 
Spinozism is defined as a revised and systematized Cartesianism. 
On the other hand, the relation of the former to the latter may be 
regarded as extrinsic rather than essential; Spinoza, it may be 
urged, employed Cartesianism in order to facilitate the expression 
of a radically different philosophical vision. These opposed views 
concerning the relation of the two philosophies emerged quite 
promptly after Spinoza’s works became accessible. The settlement 
of the question was not a matter of merely academic and historical 
interest. It was rather a matter of living importance. The exciting 
controversial issues of the day borrowed weapons from one or the 
other philosophy. The philosophic defense of theology was at issue. 
Materialism was in process of formulation. Empiricism was com- 
ing to the continent from Britain. If the doctrines of Descartes and 
Spinoza were essentially one in spirit, they could be evaluated in 


a single process. But, if similarity of expression, and to some extent 
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of idea, masked a profound difference of meaning, the contro- 
versial situation was doubly complicated. 

The philosophic defense of theology, it was remarked above, was 
involved in the Descartes-Spinoza issue. The question of the rela- 
tion of the later to the earlier philosophy received intensity of 
treatment because of controversial associations. In the course of 
a century an extraordinary transformation occurred. The Carte- 
sian philosophy, in a word, became the foundations for the refuta- 
tion of Spinozism. To demonstrate the incompatibility of the 
two philosophies was the first step. The second, and important 
step, once this incompatibility had been established, was to employ 
Cartesian doctrine for the refutation of Spinoza. To insist upon the 
essential harmony of the two philosophies, to emphasize their kin- 
ship, was to infect Cartesianism with the horrors of Spinozism. 
In that measure Cartesianism was unavailable for the purposes of 
apologetics. To separate the philosophies was, then, the necessary 
preliminary. The second step, however, the basing of the refuta- 
tion of Spinozism upon Cartesian doctrine, in itself reflects a trans- 
formation effected by the passing of decades. 

After all, the earliest reactions to Cartesianism were not wholly 
unlike the earliest reactions to Spinozism. The Cartesian philoso- 
phy appeared as the doctrine of a novateur. Here and there it was 
suspected of a secret harmony with Protestantism. On the whole, 
however, Protestant and Catholic theologians alike were doubtful 
of Cartesianism’s utility for apologetical purposes. In the later 
case of Spinoza, the question of apologetical employment scarcely 
arose. Occasionally there appeared a defense of Spinoza against the 
charge of atheism. In the main, however, the refutation of him 
became a favorite exercise of piety. The horror aroused by 
Spinozism is an historical commonplace. All fears born of new 
ideas, whatever their kind and origin, were concentrated upon it. 
Those who were alarmed by Deism pointed to Spinoza as its chief 
proponent. For the self-appointed guardians of society against ma- 
terialism and atheism, Spinozism was recognized as the chief 
fortress of the enemy. A striking bit of evidence of the emotional 
intensity involved—and it is perhaps also evidence of the power of 


Spinozism—is found in the belittling of the enemy’s doctrine. 
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Gerdil astonishes us by disparaging the philosophy he is at such 
pains to refute. The “absurdities” of this impie novateur are 
said to shock common sense ; and Gerdil solemnly asserts that there 
is no philosophy whatever that does not supply a sufficiency of 
principles with which to combat these absurdities.’ 

Gerdil’s statement, that any philosophy whatever would serve 
for the refutation of Spinozism, renders all the more interesting 
the selection of Cartesianism for the purpose. The significant fact 
is that, in the interval between the dissemination of Cartesian 
doctrine and the appearance of Spinozism, Cartesianism had be- 
come the ally of piety and the intellectual arsenal of theology. The 
defense of Descartes turns out to be equivalent to the refutation 
of Spinoza. At the same time, the refutation of Spinoza is the 
overthrow of ‘atheism,’ and ‘materialism’. Thus the earlier novateur 
becomes the bulwark of defense against the later and more dreaded 
innovator. Cartesian doctrine, once viewed so widely as a threat 
to religious and theological interests, Protestant and Catholic alike, 
had become adjusted to the uses of apologetics. Descartes becomes 
the defender of the faith. In the face of the new adversary the 
opposition to Descartes was liquidated. After all, as Gerdil indi- 
cates, the defense against innovation must depend either upon the 
Scholastic philosophy or upon Descartes. The enmity between the 
School and the Cartesians, however, simplified the choice. The net 
outcome, in brief, was this: the polemic against Deism, material- 
ism, atheism, and ethical naturalism, must take Cartesianism as its 
arsenal, or else there would be no modern armament at all for the 
polemic. 

Cousin has called attention to this transformation of the réle of 
Cartesianism. In 1755, he writes, the French Academy discussed 
esprit philosophique, The essay that won the prize eulogized Des- 
cartes because of this twofold service to philosophy, the freeing 


of thought from the yoke of Aristotle, and his service to the cause 


Cardinal Gerdil (1718-1802) : Receuil de Dissertations sur quelques prin- 
cipes de philosophie et de religion, Par le R. P. Gerdil, Barnabite, Pro- 
fesseur de Théologie en la Royale Université de Turin, de l’Académie de 
Institut de Bologne. A Paris, chez Hugues-Daniel Chaubert, & Herissant 
Imprimeur, MpccLx. The volume contains four Dissertations, the fourth 
ot which bears the title: Sur Pincompatibilité des principes de Descartes & 
de Spinosa. The reference is to p. 228. 
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of Christianity. It is perhaps worth while to quote a few lines from 

the lengthy selection given by Cousin :* 
Disciple de la lumiére, au lieu d’interroger les morts et les dieux de 
l'école, il ne consulta que les idées claires et distinctes, la nature et 
l’évidence. Par des méditations profondes, il tira toutes les sciences 
du chaos, et par un coup de génie plus grand encore il montra le 
secours mutuel qu’elles doivent se préter; il les enchaina toutes en- 
semble, les éleva les unes sur les autres; et se plagant ensuite sur cette 
hauteur, il marcha, avec toutes les forces de |l’esprit humain ainsi 
rassemblées, 4 la découverte de ces grandes vérités que d'autres plus 
heureux sont venus enlever aprés lui, mais en suivant les sentiers de 
lumiére que Descartes avoit tracés. Ce fut donc le courage et la fierté 


d'un seul esprit qui causérent dans les sciences cette heureuse et 


mémorable révolution, dont nous gotitons aujourdhui les avantages 

avec une superbe ingratitude. I falloit aux sciences un homme qui osat 

conjurer tout seul avec son génie contre les anciens tyrans de la raison; 
qui osat fouler aux pieds ces idoles que tant de siécles avoient adorées. 

Descartes se trouvoit enfermé dans le labyrinthe avec tous les autres 

philosophes; mais il se fit lui-méme des ailes, et il s’envola, frayant ainsi 

une route nouvelle a la raison captive. 

Cousin then asks: “Qui pronongait en 1755 ces fortes paroles? 
Etait-ce un professeur de l'Université de Paris, devangant et sur- 
passant son confréere Thomas dans son Eloge de Descartes? ou 
bien encore quelque ardent disciple de l’Oratoire ou de Port-Royal? 
Non: c’est un pére jésuite, le pére Antoine Guénard.” Descartes’ 
efforts to placate Jesuit opposition were not, after all, unavailing. 
To Guénard and to others, Descartes had become the defender of 
the faith. 

It is evident that the resulting situation was intricate. Because 
of the association of Cartesianism with the defense of theology, it 
was necessary to insist upon the diversity of the two philosophies 
The points of diversity must be specified. On the other hand, 
granted the diversity of doctrine, the refutation of Spinozism by 
means of Cartesianism must pivot upon these points which were, 
at one and the same time, viewed as the points of greatest diversity 
and also as fundamental in the Cartesian philosophy. In this way 
the essentials of Cartesianism—at any rate the essentials as com- 
prehended by the controversialists—receive definition by the con- 
troversial situation itself and the controversy is reciprocally de- 


*V. Cousin, Fragments Phil. pour servir a histoire de la phil., 5th. ed, 
2nd part, Paris, Didier et Cie., 1866, pp. 418-421. 
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fined by determination of what ideas in the earlier philosophy are 
essential. The refutations of Spinozism by means of Cartesianism, 
accordingly, reflect the discoveries effected within Cartesianism by 
apologetic interests. The pillorying of Spinoza as atheist and ma- 
terialist may or may not be informing with respect to the spirit 
and intention of Spinozism ; but it furnishes insight into the specu- 
lative interests of the age. The Cartesian refutations of Spinoza 
are highly revealing. They express one way in which Cartesian 
doctrine became an historical force. They indicate, not, perhaps, 
what Descartes intended to emphasize, but what some of his fol- 


lowers discovered to be vital in his doctrine. 


II 


GERDIL ON THE INCOMPATIBILITY OF THE PRINCIPLES 
OF DESCARTES AND SPINOZA 

The worthy Gerdil* may be selected, somewhat at random, to 
illustrate the first step in the refutation of Spinoza drawn from 
Cartesian sources—namely, the demonstration of the ‘incompati- 
bility’ of the principles sponsored by the one and the other. Gerdil 
is not unaware of the history of the Cartesian movement. The 
system, he admits, alarmed both the believer and the unbeliever. 
Of the first importance is the fact that it had undermined the older 
support of apologetics. The “School” had effected the reconcilia- 
tion of philosophy and dogma. But Cartesianism overthrew the 
very principles upon which this pretended reconciliation had been 
based, From this an erroneous conclusion had been drawn, to wit, 
that Descartes himself would have none of these dogmas. This had 
aroused hostility towards Descartes, and Gerdil states that a whole 
group of “écrivains licensieux” had proceeded to attack his phi- 
losophy. Interestingly enough, Gerdil states that this reaction to 
Descartes was intensified by the belief that the philosophy of 
Spinoza was the “funeste conséquence” of the Cartesian teaching. 
In contrast with this group, Gerdil admits, there is another party; 
the latter regarded the Cartesian principles as in themselves favora- 
ble to the cause of religion. But even this sympathetic group are 
disturbed by the conviction that Spinozism was somewhat mys- 
teriously generated by the Cartesian system. Gerdil does not make 


aioe 
See note I. 
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clear to us the source of this conviction. Perhaps the sympathetic 
felt that Descartes had been reckless in his proclamation of the 
competence of reason. Guénard, in the eulogy of the philosophical 
spirit referred to above, distinguished two essential aspects of the 
philosophical spirit, the one a complete independence of every au- 
thority save that of reason in the order of philosophy, the other a 
respect for faith in the order of supernatural truths ; and Guenard, 
as Cousin states, cited Cartesianism as the model of the philosophi- 
cal spirit so conceived.* Complete independence in the order of 
philosophy, however, might well lead the spirit of libertinage to a 
neglect of the truths of faith. The Tractatus Theologico-Politicus 
is scarcely to be compared with the Cartesian gestures towards 
dogma and homage to the Church, The Cartesian independence in 
the order of philosophy, it must have appeared to some, might well 
have generated Spinozism, and thus the Cartesian philosophy, de- 
spite its author’s piety, may have led to atheism. In any case, Gerdil 
recognizes a widespread fear that Cartesian principles, despite 
their value for the cause of piety, were also manipulable in the 
interests of atheism.® In the circumstances, Gerdil must undertake 
to calm the fears of those who suspect that Cartesian teaching leads 
to Spinozism and atheism. This is all the more necessary if the 
apologetical employment of Cartesian ideas is to be justified. The 
incompatibility of the two philosophies must be demonstrated.‘ 

\theism, Gerdil informs us, whether ancient or modern, always 
rests upon three principles. The first is the eternity of movement; 
the second, the absolute or metaphysical necessity of existence, 
whether of matter or of motion; and the third, the identity of 
thinking and material substance.’ Since he is quite convinced that 
Spinozism is atheism, we may depend upon him to discover, some- 
how, these three principles in Spinoza’s system. To accomplish his 
li ble 


iscoveta 


purpose he must, in addition, prove that they are not « 


*Op. cit. 418 

*Pp. 157-160; p. 198. Gerdil’s dissertation, it should be noted, is directe 
against a certain “new examination of Spinozism,” the author of which he 
does not mention by name. The author of this “examen,” however, is guilty 
of this very confounding of the principles of Spinozism with those of Des- 
cartes. The writer has not been able to identify with certainty the work 
taken by Gerdil as the object of his attack. * Préface vi, vil 


" Préface III. 
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VI. i . 
tie in the Cartesian system. These two tasks once accomplished, the 
the | incompatibility of the systems will have been demonstrated. 
- Of the three principles that have always defined an atheistic 
the ( philosophy, there is one, asserts Gerdil, which constitutes the es- 
nee } sential “venom” of the Spinozistic system.’ But Cartesianism is 
~~ not atheistic at all. Not merely will the Cartesian system lack the 
wt three principles of atheism— it will comprise the very antithesis 
shi- of the venomous principle as one of its fundamental ideas. This 
of ; antithetical principle will indeed form a peculiarly beneficient 
0 8 property of the Cartesian system. This special opposition of prin- 
_ ciple will be central in showing the incompatibility of the two 
irds philosophies. What are these opponent principles? The venom in 
» te Spinozism is the definition of thought or spirit as a mode of mat- 
vell ter—in short, the denial of the Cartesian dualism of finite sub- 
iin , stances. This is indeed somewhat startling: the disentanglement 
a of Spinozism and Cartesianism is based upon the body-soul doc- 
cm trine. This is a striking illustration of the fact that, after Descartes, 
~ the point of departure for apologetics is the matter-spirit dualism. 
elie In forsaking Scholasticism as the reconciliation of philosophy and 
alia dogma, Cartesianism, and more specifically the characteristic dual- 
ao = ism of Cartesianism, becomes the basis for a new procedure of 
The reconciliation. 
”" } Gerdil’s claim, that Spinoza regards thought or spirit as merely 
— a mode of matter, may astonish the reader. It was evidently the 
awd | task of Gerdil to manipulate the doctrine of the attributes, thought 
sti and extension. The Spinozistic doctrine concerning thought and 
ae oe extension as attributes must be interpreted so as to result in the 
tha atheistic principle, the venomous principle, that thought is a mode 
sain of matter. Gerdil’s proposal is as follows: Spinoza’s teaching con- 
rs cerning substance cannot be reconciled with his doctrine of exten- 
ve sion unless substance and matter be identified. If this identification 
- is necessary for Spinozism, then Spinozism is, of course, a ma- 
. terialism. Moreover, Spinozistic materialism in its specific features 
ry will be characterized by its antithesis to the characteristic principles 
~~ of the Cartesian philosophy. In contrast with the latter, Spinozism, 
work whatever its verbal expression, must reduce thought to a mode of 


"P. a. 
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extension or of matter. Spinozistic materialism is, of course, an 
atheism. But the Cartesian system is neither a materialism nor an 
atheism. Significantly, it is neither, precisely because the system 
as such is au fond a matter-spirit dualism. 

In this manner the incompatibility of the two systems is specifi- 
cally defined, Gerdil’s argument in support of his contention de- 
pends upon breaking down the Spinozistic distinction between 
substance and attribute. Spinoza has ascribed to the so-called at- 
tribute of Extension certain essential properties. But these proper- 
ties are metaphysically ultimate. Gerdil does not call them trans- 
cendental, but it seems fair to regard them in this way. Extension, 
according to Spinoza, is immutable, indivisible; it is one and in- 
finite. But substance alone can possess these characters. They are 
indeed properties of Absolute Being, or, in theological terms, of 
God. It follows, accordingly, that extension cannot be consistently 
defined as an attribute of substance, but is rather substance itself. 
In Cartesian terms, if we may translate Gerdil’s thought, extension 
is the constitutive attribute of matter; then, accepting Spinoza’s 
characterization of extension at its face value, we must conclude 
that matter is the supreme reality of the system. Spinozism is 
materialism, Whatever in that system can be signified by ‘thought’ 
or ‘spirit’, at least this is true, that the terms signify modes of 
matter. Thought is a derivative of matter.® 

It is noteworthy that Gerdil repudiates the notion that Spinozism 
resulted from the reduction of Cartesian finite substances to the 
status of attributes of a single substance. Obviously, he must do 
this or he cannot maintain his contention of the incompatibility of 
the systems. He urges that, whatever others may think, the 
Spinozistic system could not have been attained by uniting in a 
single substance, in the form of attributes, the two perfections 
that Descartes kept independently real as the finite substances, 
Thought and Extension, Spirit and Matter. Whatever the merits of 
Gerdil’s argument, this much can be read between the lines: the 
Cartesian ontological dualism is, for Gerdil as for other Cartesians, 
not an hypothesis but a truth established with finality. 

The argument is reinforced, according to Gerdil, by the fact 

*P. 191 and ff. Gerdil explains that Spinoza’s atheism is the consequence 
of his three positions: first, that there cannot be two substances differing 


in essence; second, that one substance cannot be produced by another; and, 
third, that substance is infinite (215-216). 
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that Descartes maintained the separation of force and matter. 
Spinoza did not do this. The consequence is that Descartes can 
reaffirm the argument from motion to a prime mover, while his 
successor cannot. This auxiliary point indicates that Gerdil believes 
Spinoza’s view of extension to be central to the system, In tech- 
nical expression, Gerdil’s argument depends upon the concept of 
independence. This character of independence, equally for Des- 
cartes and Spinoza, is the mark of substance. The problem is to 
determine whether the concepts of independence in the two phi- 
losophies are identical. To estimate the validity of the claim that 
Spinozism is a necessary consequence of the earlier doctrine, Ger- 
dil urges that we must examine the idea of independence in terms 
of the various meanings that existence may possess. Existence may 
be per se, that is, existence in the proper sense of the term, imply- 
ing that all modes are determinations of a single subject. Again, 
by existence may be intended existence a se, implying existence 
from itself in the sense of independence of a productive cause.’® 
Independence thus possesses two meanings that must not be con- 
founded. Descartes’ definition of substance preserves the distinc- 
tion of meanings. Substance as that which can be conceived by 
itself without reference to other things comprises only the idea of 
an existence proper to the nature of substance. It excludes the 
notion of the inherence of substance in another subject. Inde- 
pendence, as the character of substance for Descartes, does not 
confuse independence a subjecto inhaesionis with independence 
ut a causa efficiente—a confusion of which Leibniz is guilty.™ 
Spinoza’s failure to keep apart these two meanings is responsible 
for his errors. 
Spinoza, en définissant la substance, . . . renferme dans cette notion, 
sous les termes équivoques dont les sens se développe dans les con- 
sequences qu'il en tire, l’idée d’une existence non-seulement propre, 
mais nécessaire; exclut non-seulement I’inhérence de la substance dans 
un autre sujet, mais aussi la dépendence qui convient a un effet par 
rapport a sa cause, & en un mot toute idée de relation que la substance 
peut avoir a quelque autre chose que ce soit. Spinoza, par un sophisme 
qui ne pouvoit étre que l’effet d’une passion aveugle, conclut qu’une 
substance ne peut étre produite par une autre substance ... Une preuve 
certaine que Spinoza, dans sa définition de la substance, cachoit, sous 
des expressions ambigues, un sens bien différent de celui de Descartes; 
c'est qu’aprés avoir distingué l’attribut de la substance, il entend par 


*P. 167. =r. wh 
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attribut précisément ce que Descartes entendoit par le mot de sub- 


stance ™ 


The finite substances of Descartes are genuinely possessed of the 
mark of substance, for they do not inhere in a subject. They are 
not independent in the second sense, implying non-dependence on 
an efficient cause. Gerdil thinks it is absurd to regard things as 
dependent in the sense that they inhere in God as modifications. 
It would be equally absurd to suppose that souls and corporeal 
things are independent a se.'* These absurdities are characteristic 
of Spinozism and follow from the confusion of the two meanings 
of independence. From this it appears that Spinoza, unlike Des- 
cartes, is in a predicament. If substance implies both the per se and 
the a se, then to substance alone can be assigned unity, indivisi- 
bility, immutability, and infinity. If, further, extension possess 
these predicates—and, according to Gerdil, this is really Spinoza’s 
doctrine, extension itself is a substance. Within the Spinozistic 
system, however, there can be but a single substance. The logical 
structure of Spinozism, then, implies the identification of substance 
and extension. All the “funestes conséquences” follow. Spinozism 
is materialism. Spinoza, who said ‘God or Substance or Nature’, 
should have said ‘God or Substance, or Nature or Matter’. 

The defense of Descartes against the charge of fathering 
Spinozism rests, in the end, upon contrasting conceptions of ex- 
tension. Descartes, Gerdil urges, did not identify space in the 
vulgar sense, or body, with extension. For him extension neces- 
sarily implies impenetrability, divisibility, and mobility. Extension 
is thus clothed with properties vulgarly regarded as belonging to 
body.'* Descartes’ thought is not that body can be reduced to three 
dimensions, but rather that these three dimensions cannot obtain 
without involving impenetrability and divisibility. Hence extension 
is the essence, the primitive fund, of body. According to the Car- 
tesan view, then, immutability and indivisibility are incompatible 
with the idea of extension. If Spinoza identifies God and extension, 
and this he must do if he accords to extension the properties of 
immutability and indivisibility, it follows that Spinoza is giving 
extension a meaning radically unlike that of Descartes.’® 

"Pp. 185-186 "Pp. 177 and ff “P. 188 


* “Tl est donc visible que Spinoza ne prend pas l’étendué dans le méme sens 
que Descartes; qu’il reconnoit au contraire aves les partisans du vuide, qu'il 
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For Gerdil, the atheism of Cartesianism pivots upon the concept 
of matter. There are students of Descartes, Gerdil recognizes, who 
admit that Descartes was not an atheist, but who fear that his 
principles lead to atheism. But Cartesianism, Gerdil urges, destroys 
a fundamental article of atheism, that is, the denial of a distinction 
between a prime motor and matter. In support of his contention, 
Gerdil invites his reader to recall the state in which Descartes 
found “la Physique’”’. 


Toutes les puissances que les corps ont d’agir les uns sur les autres, 
toutes leurs qualités sensibles étoient autant de vertus innées, sym- 
pathiques ou antipathiques, expultrices ou retentrices, destinées a pro- 
duire chaque effet en particulier. Descartes congut que ce pompeux 
étalage de qualités occultes ne s’étoit introduit dans la Physique, qu’a 
la faveur de l’ignorance du méchanisme. II vit, ce que Boyle confirma 
depuis par mille expériences, que la nature ne fait jouer en effet que 
la méchanisme dans la production des effets, ot l’on peut entrevoir en 
quelque sorte son procedé. La simplicité de ses voies le persuada que 
ce procédé dévoit étre uniforme. I] ne balanga donc pas a rejetter 
les formes substantielles & accidentelles de I’Ecole, & a leur substituer 
les affections méchaniques, la grosseur, la figure, le mouvement des 
particules d’une mati¢re homogene. Mais aprés avoir rejetté tout l’ap- 
pareil des formes & des qualités occultes, il comprit qu’il ne pouvoit 
plus reconnoitre dans la matiére aucune vertu active proprement dite 

\insi les derniers pas de l’analyse physique venoient se réunir aux 
derniéres conclusions de la synthése métaphysique, pour dépouiller la 
matiére de toutes les propriétés qui ne peuvent se déduire de l’étendué 
impénétrable; & faire par conséquent de la matiére un étre purement 
passif, incapable de contenir en lui-méme le principe du mouvement. 
D’ot l’on voit que la nécessité d’un premier moteur distingué de la 
maticre, est comme le centre ot! vont se réunir tous les principes 


physiques & métaphysiques de la Philosophie de Descartes.” 


The Cartesian principle of the divisibility of matter destroys the 
atheism of Spinoza; for it disproves the ultimate reality of material 
substance. 


Gerdil attempts to augment his case by discovering inconsistency 


n’y a aucune répuenance a admettre une étendué infinie, immobile, indi- 
visible; & qu’aprés avoir adopté la notion de l’étendué établie par les par- 
tisans de l’espace pur, il y ajouté une absurdité particuliere, qui est de l’ap- 
peller une étendue corporelle. Ainsi Spinosa ne peut établir sa conséquence 
qu’en renversant le principe sur lequel Descartes a rejetté le vuide, & fait 
consister l’essence du corps dans l’étendué. Descartes n’a soitenu l’im- 
possibilité du vuide, qu’en sottenant que toute étendué est par la nature im- 
pénétrable, divisible, mobile. Spinoza n’établit sa doctrine qu’en supposant 
que l’étendué peut étre indivisible, immobile. La doctrine de Spinosa est 
done directment opposée aux principes de Descartes.” Pp. 191-192. 
* Pp. 196-108. 
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within Spinoza’s materialism. He charges that Spinoza admitted 
the conception of material particles or corpuscles. But this is hope- 
lessly inconsistent with the indivisibility of extension. In any case, 
Spinoza is a materialist, for extension is given the attributes of 
ultimate reality. If, however, we overlook the inconsistency, 
Spinoza is an atomist and a fatalist. He must be included within 


the group of the “New Epicureans”. “Nothing is then more fitting 
for the destruction of the Atheism of Spinoza and of Epicurus 
than the principles of Descartes concerning the essence of matter.” 
The divisibility of matter overthrows the unity of substance that 
forms the basis of Spinoza’s edifice. The establishment of exten- 
sion as the essence of matter excludes from matter the principles 
of movement, and this destroys the atheism of Epicurus."’ 

The Cartesian concept of matter enables Descartes to separate 
the finite and the infinite, or at least the indefinite and the in- 
finite. The distinction between the finite and infinite substances, in 
Gerdil’s Cartesianism, is fundamental, precisely as the principle 
of a single substance is basic for Spinozism. The latter doctrine, 
were it made consistent and given consistency of expression, would 
define matter-substance as the supreme reality. What Spinozism 
describes as the “attribute” of thought is, if the term be allowed at 
all, an attribute of matter. Thought is a manifestation of matter, 
a mode of extension. Gerdil’s interpretation of Spinoza presents 
the system as an epiphenomenalism. The Cartesian concept of mat- 
ter, distinguishing the indefinite and the infinite, the moved from 
the creative principle of motion and continuance in existence, also 
excluded thought and spirit from matter. The Cartesian principles, 
then, according to Gerdil, provide a new and ample basis for the 
defense of religion and theology against the threat of materialism, 
atheism, and atomism. The destroyer of Scholasticism becomes the 
defender of the faith. 

II! 
THE REFUTATION OF SPINOZA: LAMY’S LE NOUVEL 
ATHEISME RENVERSE* 

Gerdil’s effort to demonstrate the incompatibility of Cartesian 

and Spinozistic doctrine is, of course, at the same time an at- 


* Pp. 209-210. 
"Francois Lamy, Le nouvel Atheisme Renversé, ou Refutation du sis- 
téme de Spinosa, Tirée pour la plipart, de la connoissance de la nature de 
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tempted refutation of the latter. It will be conceded that the Car- 
tesian refutations of Spinoza cannot be regarded as accurate re- 
flections of his doctrine. They indicate, on the whole, what their 
authors understood as Spinozism. Perhaps such a statement needs 
some qualification, We may suspect, here and there, a deliberate 
misrepresentation of Spinoza’s teaching in order to facilitate its 
refutation. Even admitting this qualification, however, the refuta- 
tions must express, even in the deliberate distortions of Spinozistic 
doctrine, the position of that doctrine in the intellectual situation. 
Thus the critics of Spinoza, however little they tell us of Spinoza, 
tell us a great deal concerning themselves—and of the grounds of 
their allegiance to Descartes. What the critic of Spinoza regarded 
as a successful refutation will express both the critic’s conception 
of Spinoza is ruined; for Spinoza, if it mean anything, asserts 
refutations imply the identification of the philosophy with atheism. 
This, in itself, however, is unimportant. The more significant fact 
is the critics’ recognition that this atheism is a new atheism. With 
this goes the conviction that new grounds are necessary for the 
refutation of an atheism that is new. The effort of Lamy, which 
is the effort of a Benedictine, deliberately seeks to accomplish its 
purpose by bending to this purpose philosophical ideas borrowed 
from recent philosophers. 

There can be, of course, nothing surprising in Lamy’s assertion 
that, if Spinoza is not an atheist, he at least does not rise above 
the level of Deism. But after all, Spinoza is an atheist, for the 


Spinozistic God is a universal being indistinguishable from the to- 


’Homme. Par un Religieux Benedictin de la Congrégation de Saint Maur 
A Paris, Chez Jean de Nully, mpcxcvi. Lamy explains in the Avertissement 
that the refutation according to the geometrical order was written before 
the publication of his Traité de la Connoissance de Soi-Méme, and his 
Vérité évidente de la Réligion Crétienne. Having been requested to write a 
refutation according to the “common” (or usual) method, he issues this 
volume containing both forms of refutation. The volume appeared under 
impressive auspices: it contains “approbations” by Monseigneur de Fénelon, 
Archevéque, Duc de Cambray, by Monseigneur de Sillert, Evéque de Sois- 
sons; by Hideux, Curé de Saints Innocens; and by M. Coulau, Directeur 
de la Biblioteque Mazarine. It begins with a statement of the “Idée du 
Sistéme de Spinosa & de la réfutation qu’on en fait”. There follows the 
First Treatise, containing a refutation according to “la méthode commune”; 
the Second Treatise, a refutation concerned with the possibility of the 
Incarnation; and then the Third Treatise, a “Réfutation suivant la méthode 
des Geometres”. The work concludes with a “Parallel” drawn between the 
—— and morality of Spinoza with the Christian, “& méme avec la lumiére 
naturelle”. 
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tality of nature, a being without liberty, non-providential, “sans 
but et sans fin, sans choix & sans election”. That the consequences 
of Spinozism are “funestes,’—that the young are being seduced 
by the doctrine, its adherents increasing, “les Libertins’” finding 
support in it—all of this is to be expected. Our interest in Lamy’s 
efforts must turn upon more specific considerations. The Spinozis- 
tic philosophy, for our Benedictine, is characteristic of the new 
age; it supplies a capital expression of everything that could be 
found wrong with the world. For Lamy thinks that Spinoza is no 
isolated phenomenon. This philosophy is a response to the intel- 
lectual needs of minds and temperaments in revolt. Let us, there- 
fore, first inquire of our author: how and why did the Spinozistic 
philosophy arise? We may then inquire what Lamy takes this 
philosophy to be—the “Idée générale du sisteme de Spinoza, & de 
ses principales consequences”’ as the title of Section II runs. From 
this point we are prepared to appreciate the general plan of Lamy’s 
refutation. 

Spinoza’s doctrine effects a “bouleversement” not merely in re- 
ligion and morality, but even in our conceptions of nature. This 
change, however, is the consequence of an effort to give a system- 
atic foundation for the modern ethical revolt. What Lamy finds 
in Spinozism may be described in one word: Naturalism. The 
metaphysics of Spinoza is the ground for ethical naturalism: but 
ethical naturalism is precisely what demanded the metaphysics. 
The modern age, at heart, demands the overthrow of Christian 
morality. The essential trait of Christian morality is its uncom- 
promising opposition to natural impulse. It remains, for Lamy, an 
ethics of renunciation. The modern revolt seeks a rational justifica- 
tion for its aversion to Christian morality and for its ethical and 
political naturalism. To accomplish this, according to Lamy, phi- 
losophy must furnish a metaphysical ground for an anti-Christian 
morality and politics. But it must do more—for it must provide 
an explanation of the fact that there is a Christian morality. Chris- 
tian morality must be explained—by explaining it away. To explain 
it away, as Lamy regards the effort, there arises a conceptual 
scheme which the Eighteenth Century employed again and again 
in many variants, This is accomplished by the doctrine which at- 


tributes the rules and laws of Christian morality to a political and 
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social plot. Those who possessed power exploited the superstitions 
and fears of the masses, developing the Christian code, in order 
to insure the subjection of men to priestly and political authority. 
This is the thesis of the naturalists. Lamy urges that the thesis is 
unsupportable so long as ordinary ideas concerning God and man 
and the world are retained. A set of new ideas is required. The 
naturalistic revolt, having speciously explained away Christian 
morality and institutions, must seek reinforcement by a metaphysi- 
cal foundation. To do this, it must, on the negative side, destroy 
the traditional ideas of the providential governance of the world, 
which will mean atheism, necessity, and mechanism in nature. On 
the positive side, it must define a point of view from which the 
equivalence of right and good, on the one hand, and the natural 
on the other, necessarily follows.’® In the eyes of Lamy the 
Spinozistic philosophy, with its specious appearance of compelling 
logical rigor, is the outstanding effort to provide radicalism with 
rational justification. 

On the grounds that we must fight fire with fire, the refutation 
must oppose metaphysics to metaphysics, reason to reason, It is 
important to note that Lamy recognizes the problem to be meta- 
physical. The horrible consequences—in morality, in political life, 
in institutional conflicts—are symptomatic. The time has passed 
when anything can be accomplished by appeal to dogma and to 
faith. What needs to be accomplished can and must be accom- 
plished by reason—‘‘méme avec la lumiére naturelle”. 

What are the principles of this naturalistic metaphysics that 
must be overthrown? And where, if we are to depend upon the 
natural light of reason, are we to find the point d’appui of this 
refutation? The purpose of the refutation is to reinstate what this 
metaphysics threatens to destroy. The negation of the ethical and 
religious consequences depends upon the refutation of the meta- 
physics devised to support this transvaluation of values so charac- 
teristic of the modern age. Now Lamy recognizes that the Spinozis- 
tic teaching is thoroughly consistent in its rejection of all 
anthropomorphical ideas—in its designation of the conceptions of 


a rewarding and punishing, a providential deity, and the ethical 
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principles correlated therewith, as anthropomorphic. Moreover, 
Spinoza’s Biblical criticism, which deprives Holy Writ of meta- 
physical significance, is a necessary consequence of the naturalistic 
metaphysics. The traditional conceptions of Christian theology, not 
to say the formulations of its mysteries, so Lamy recognizes, must 
necessarily be for Spinoza a set of symbolic expressions, possessing 
only an elliptical value. Social serviceability is the pragmatic test 
of their worth, Thus original sin must be reduced by Spinoza to 
the level of fiction. Even good and beauty can have no objective 
significance.*° Lamy is convinced that the use by a Spinozist of a 
phrase such as “The Love of God’ is preposterous. The traditional 
language of theology is utterly unfit for the expression of Spinozis- 
tic ideas. When Spinoza declares that to admit miracles is to 
incur the danger of Atheism, Lamy can record only astonishment. 
It is the paradox of an Atheist who “gives preservatives against 
Atheism”.*" Lamy’s real accusation is that Spinozism, by employ- 
ing traditional verbiage, surreptiously seeks to make his doctrine 
appear to be in harmony with belief when, in fact, it is wholly in- 
consistent with the faith. Spinoza would attribute values to his 
doctrine that it cannot possess, since these values follow only if 
traditional expressions convey the traditional meanings asso- 
ciated with them, and do not follow when the expressions have 
only the significance of metaphor, which they must have in the 
Spinozistic context. 

The point of this situation is that, for Lamy, Spinozism is a 
doctrine devised to support anti-anthropomorphism; the meta- 
physical principles provide a foundation of a mechanistic view of 
nature; this mechanistic science of nature implies determinism; 
and accordingly free-will and associated theological and ethical 
ideas become mere projections of human impulse into objective 
nature. In return, this conclusion reflects back upon the nature of 
man, and results in Spinozistic views concerning man equally at 
variance with tradition. Spinoza’s attitude towards the passions 
as expressed in his political thought would have seemed to Lamy 
thoroughly consistent. Neither to praise nor to dispraise the pas- 
sions, but to understand them—this is to take them naturalistically. 
Sut taken in this way, human nature appears as an incident in the 


"Cf. p. 48, pp. 53-54. ™ Cf. p. 39, PP. 34-35, 55, 59 
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system of nature. It furnishes no clues to a reality lying beyond. 
Moreover, whatever laws of morality this view of man may sug- 
gest, these laws can have no value lying beyond their expediency in 
a social system. The larger fish devour the smaller fish by supreme 
natural right, and so with man conceived as an incident within the 
system of nature. With organized society civil right comes into 
being. The validity of this right, however, is circumscribed by the 
life of society. The function of religion must then be the inculca- 
tion of piety. And the entire system of religious ideas is essentially 
a set of symbols for a merely socio-political content, Within the 
context of Spinozism, as Lamy thinks, the ‘love of God’ is either 
an elaborate symbol for social control or it is nothing. ‘Sin’ may 
have meaning within a given social system, but not beyond it. When 
Spinoza employs such expressions as the ‘love of God’ in his meta- 
physical context, the phrase becomes evasive. Its employment may 
be due to deliberate artifice expressing a lack of courage. Either 
Spinoza seeks to deceive, or else he is pathetically incapable of 
recognizing the consequences of his own doctrine. 

Spinozism is a ‘new’ atheism. It is a naturalism—but a natural- 
ism that is in some sense equally new. Spinozism reflects a modern 
context. What it denies with significance for Lamy’s defense of 
religion, morality, and theology, is something also modern. In 
brief, Lamy’s zeal is not that of a Scholastic contending against 
modernity. On the contrary, he represents dissension within the 
context of modern reflection. The refutation of the new atheism 
must be provided by a metaphysics that is equally a product of 
modernity. Lamy’s refutation, then, is a Cartesian refutation. 

Within these conditions, the crucial point in the refutation of 
Spinozism lies within the nature of man. Lamy affirms this again 
and again. The very title of his book asserts that the refutation 
is drawn for the greater part, from knowledge of the nature of 
man. Knowledge of man is “‘l’écueil du Spinozisme”, the reef upon 
which the wave of Spinozism is shattered.?? Spinoza may assert 
the immortality of man; but Spinozistic immortality, whatever it 
may be, is at least in no sense an immortality which points back- 
ward to the nature of man as a clue to reality or forward to the 


objective validity and metaphysical implications of morality. 


* Cf. pp. 25-32, p. 83. 
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Within the naturalistic system, Lamy in effect insists, no one thing 
possesses primacy over another, neither the living over the non- 
living, nor man over the remainder of the animate world. Man may 
be the most highly evolved of things—but the adjectival phrase 
has no value significance. 

Spinoza, if he is to be overthrown, must be refuted by arguments 
drawn from the nature of man. With this we again come upon the 
central fact presented by the refutations of Spinozism. The 
Spinozistic metaphysics defines the nature of the Spinozistic man. 
From this definition of the Spinozistic man flow all those conse- 
quences, in the context of practical life, that Lamy and other op- 
ponents describe as “funestes”. Metaphysics, however, can be re- 
futed by metaphysics alone. The Spinozistic metaphysical man, so 
to speak, can be replaced successfully only by means of an op- 
ponent metaphysical man. The opponent conception of man, 
however, cannot be drawn from Scholasticism—this would not 
be fighting fire with fire. The opposition of ideas, to be effective 
continuously, must itself be defined by a common context. The 
refutation of Spinoza must begin with a modern metaphysics that 
takes its departure from the nature of man, Lamy must ask: where 
is there such a metaphysics? To his mind, there is but one answer. 
The Cartesian philosophy meets the requirements. The Cartesian 
philosophy supplies, not merely an idea of the nature of man, but a 
true idea of his nature. In the context of Cartesianism we come to 
knowledge of man. This philosophy, indeed, is founded upon truths 
concerning the nature of man. Thus, according to Lamy, the refuta- 
tion of Spinoza depends upon a Cartesian standpoint. More pre- 
cisely, it depends upon the Cartesian ontological dualism. Descartes 
becomes the defender of the faith, and can fulfill this destiny 
because he affirms what Spinozism would deny—the real distinc- 
tion between soul and body. 

As with Gerdil, so for Lamy, the first step is a demonstration 
of the contrast between the philosophies of Descartes and Spinoza. 
Lamy centers his effort on a disproof of the position that Cartesian- 
ism generated the later system, The exploitation of Cartesian ideas 
as the basis for refutation is implicit in the Second Treatise, the 
“Refutation de l’erreur de Spinosa, sur la possibilité de I’Incarna- 


tion”. It is also implicit in the document called the “Parallele de la 
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Réligion & de la Morale de Spinosa, avec la Réligion & Morale de 
Jesus-Christ, & méme avec la lumiére naturelle”. But in a second 
parallel the comparison of the two philosophies is made explicit. 
The first stage of the disproof of Cartesian responsibility for 
Spinoza is formed by a reference to the distinction of substances. 
“ ., Toute sa philosophie ne roule que sur la distinction réelle qu'il 
met entre la substance étendue & la substance pensante ; & qu’ainsi 
il admit dans la nature pluralité des substances.”’ Lamy adds that: 
“nous venons de voir au contraire que la philosophie de Spinosa 
ne roule que sur la confusion qu'il fait de ces deux substances, & 
sur la supposition extravagante d’une seule substance dans la 
nature; le corps & l’esprit dit-il, ne sont que la meme chose’’.”* In 
this fashion, Lamy interprets the Spinozistic dictum concerning 
one and the same thing, viewed under different attributes, In a 
summary of Cartesian doctrine, he enumerates six principles, 
peculiar to the former, and denied severally and collectively by 
Spinozism. The central point is the Cartesian principle that the 
soul is not a mode of being (une maniére d’étre), either of God 
or of body, or of any other thing whatever. Thus the Cartesian 
isolation of the soul from nature, and its definition as substance, 
undergoes a remarkable increase in importance. The mind-body 
dualism was advanced by Cartesians as an irresistible truth.™* 
Descartes alone has revealed to philosophy both what the soul is 
and what is the nature of matter. In the earlier stages of debate 
between Cartesians and anti-Cartesians, the alleged irresistible 
truth encountered derision. Confronting a new enemy, however, 
the Cartesian offensive against atheism must be launched from 
the body-mind dualism. The Cartesians themselves had acknowl- 
edged—with reluctance here and there—the absorption of the ani- 
mals within the single realm of matter substance and mechanical 
law. Spinozism, as the opponents of Spinoza viewed his doctrine, 
would complete the engulfing of life within matter. The refutation 
of Spinozism, then, must begin with the position that in its con- 
ception of man Cartesianism stands in irreconcilable opposition 


to the doctrine of Spinoza, The very meaning of the term ‘meta- 


Pr, a 
“Cf. “Louis de la Forge and the Critique of Substantial Forms,” Phil. 
Review XLI (November, 1932). 
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physics’ reflects this adoption of Cartesianism: Lamy declares that 
metaphysics is above all the science “qui nous fait connoitre la 
diférence qu'il y a entre les esprits & les corps, qui nous découvre 
ce qui se peut connoitre de la nature de l’ame, & de son immortalite ; 
de la nature de Dieu, de son Existence, de sa Providence, de sa 
Puissance, etc. etc’”.*° The refutation of Spinoza, as the title of 
Lamy’s First Treatise assures us, is accompanied by pure reason, 
which finds in knowledge of the nature of man “l’écueil” of 
Spinozism and the source of the duties of Christian morality. The 
first chapter, moreover, is devoted to the “verities, & duties which 
spring from the distinction of spirit and body”, to “the justesse 
of their union”, and “to the capacity by which the spirit knows and 
loves”. In the context of controversy before us, Cartesian meta- 
physics is definitive in principle. 

Lamy stands squarely upon his dualistic basis of Cartesian 
origin. Effects, actions, express the nature of things. With man 
we find two wholly opposed series of actions. Therefore there must 
be two principles as the sources of the dissimilar consequences, If, 
now, these principles are substances, and man is a composite of 
substances, Spinozism is in principle refuted.*® There are two sub- 
stances for the reason that either can be conceived wholly inde- 
pendently of the idea of the other. With this the “whole edifice” 
of Spinoza is ruined, for Spinozism, if it mean anything, asserts 
the existence of but one substance, and this implies the reduction 
of all phenomena to a common denominator. 

The dissimilarities revealed in man’s composite nature are irre- 
ducible. Lamy even derives from this irreducibility an argument 
for the existence of God. Only an infinitely wise and powerful 
being could be the author of man, for such an order of power and 
wisdom is necessary to effect the union, in one being, of substances 
so opposed.?’ Thus the Cartesian dualism, affording a first argu- 
ment for the existence of God, provides the foundation upon which 
may be reinstated the arguments from design. The latter had evi- 
dently become an object of derision. For Lamy asserts that, de 
spite the ridicule of his readers, one may establish a supreme wis- 
dom ruling the world from the functions of the human body.” 


25 Pp 5-6. ca Pp. 08, 00 
* Pp. 103-105. ™ Pp. 93-96 
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With due attention to his dual nature, then, man need not pass 
beyond that nature in order to establish the existence of God, 1.€., 
of God in the sense in which Spinoza would reject the conception 
as anthropomorphic. Je pense, donc je suis, is no more evident 
that Je suis, donc il y a un Dieu infiniment sage.** It is quite un- 
necessary to burden the reader with the details of Lamy’s argu- 
ments. It is sufficient to note that man’s nature provides the source 
of two sets of arguments: the one, the arguments from design 
drawn from man’s body; the other, the arguments from the native 
ethical endowment of the soul. From the very duality of man’s na- 
ture an infinitely wise and powerful author is demonstrated. Upon 
this foundation the body serves to reinstate the arguments from 
design, and the soul to give an objective reality to those ethical 
ideas that, for Spinozistic naturalism (according to Lamy) cannot 
be more than projections of social experience. 

Moreover, the superiority of the soul to the body is obvious from 
the fact that the soul is capable of thought while the body is not. 
From this it follows that human experience must reveal two sets of 
values, the one superior to the other. The soul’s immortality, which 
follows from its indivisibility and immateriality of substance, ex- 
tends the values of the soul from the finite to the infinite sphere.*° 
With this, the whole of Christian morality, against which the 
naturalists and free-thinkers are secretly in revolt, is of course, 
reinstated. The spirit of this morality, as Lamy has made clear, 
is renunciatory ; thus the Cartesian dualism has served to provide 
a metaphysical basis for an other-worldly morality. The deprecia- 
tion of sense as a source of knowledge, according to the Cartesian 
doctrine, becomes in Lamy’s hands an auxiliary of this morality. 
Reflection upon the nature of man, upon the conditions of the 
union of soul and body, reinforces the anti-naturalistic point of 
view. Man is not naturally without duties and without law.*? The 
doctrine of innate ideas is thus transformed into a doctrine of an 
original ethical endowment. Correspondingly, the doctrine that the 
senses are the source of unclear and indistinct ideas takes an ethi- 
cal turn. The union of soul and body subjects the former to the 


impact of ideas from sense aroused within the soul upon the 


*P. 106. ” First Treatise, ch. iii, pp. 171 ff. 
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occasion of the perceptual process. The sense-ideas, however, have 
very bad effects upon the soul, turning it towards earthly things. 
In this way the corruption of human nature may be explained ; the 
soul is thus “disadvantageously” situated with respect to the per- 
formance of its chief duties, Just as the obscurity of the sense-idea, 
as a knowledge function, cannot be dispelled but is incurable, in 
the same manner sense-experience cannot be expurgated. As Lamy 
states the matter, our indispensable duties are to flee from sense- 
objects and sense-experience. The soul and the body define two 
utterly dissimilar sets of values: the first, born of the soul, ex- 
presses the immortality of its nature; the second, the interests of 
the body and this life, for the sake of which Spinoza wrote a 
metaphysics. Cartesianism, not Scholasticism, it seems, is an other- 
worldly philosophy! 

The Refutation of Spinoza, so far, has proceeded according to 
the “Méthode commune”’—it is a treatise for the generality. The 
Refutation in the Third Treatise proceeds according to the geo- 
metrical method, and is the esoteric doctrine. The third treatise 
is aimed solely at the first book of the Ethics, for with the over- 
throw of this the whole structure of Spinozism is destroyed, Lamy 
proposed to conduct his enterprise by accepting, in the main, Spi- 
noza’s axioms and definitions. The definitions of substance, mode, 
and attribute, are adopted, but not that of God. Lamy’s own ax- 
ioms begin with this, that la réalité, la vérité, la bonté ou la per- 
fection & Unité are properties inseparable from Being. These are 
called transcendent because they are necessarily found in every- 
thing that is truly Being. Significantly, Lamy’s second axiom as- 
serts that thought is nobler than extension.*? He seeks to estab- 
lish that the idea of substance necessarily includes the idea of 
Being. The very idea of attribute involves the notion of substance, 
and therefore cannot be conceived by itself. This purpose, of 
course, is to maintain that, from attributes which can be con- 
ceived independently of other attributes, we must infer the exist- 
ence of diverse substances. Thus against Spinoza his refuta- 
tion must maintain the existence of several, and not of one sub- 
stance ; or, what for him amounts to the same thing, he must urge 
that independence of attribute implies substances as diverse as the 
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attributes. With this he establishes the Cartesian dualism of sub- 
stances as the central principle upon which the geometrical refuta- 
tion of Spinozism must be based.** At the same time he denies that 
thought and extension are equally attributes of God. For the essen- 
tial attribute of God is thought, while extension constitutes a 
being distinguished from God, and excluded from the essence of 
God.** 

So much accomplished, there follow for Lamy the propositions 
which restore the world of extension as a creation of God, freedom 
rather than necessity for God, and the existence of thinking sub- 
stance, man, really distinguished from God and outside of his 
essence. Cousin, examining two obscure documents concerning 
the relation of Cartesianism and Spinozism, reaches this conclu- 
sion. 

Mais on peut dire aujourd’hui toute la vérité: ce n’est pas tel ou tel 

principe cartésien, c’est l’esprit méme du dix-septiéme siécle, qui, apres 

avoir produit le cartésianisme, c’est-a-dire un spiritualisme aussi judi- 
cieux que sublime, l’entrainait en méme temps vers la double erreur 
du spinozisme et du jansénisme. Le dix-septiéme siécle est en effet 
comme imbu de l’idée de la toute-puissance divine et du néant des 
créatures. Il incline a ne reconnaitre qu’un seul acteur véritable sur la 
scene de ce monde, une seule cause, un seul étre, Dieu. La est l’unité 
de la philosophie de ce grand siécle, comme Il’unité de la philosophie 
du siécle suivant est dans l’affaiblissement de l’idée de Dieu, et dans un 
sentiment outré des forces de l‘homme qui aboutit a une sorte d’apo- 
théose de I’'humanité.” 
If Cousin’s characterization of the inner tendency of the Seven- 
teenth Century be accepted, the importance of the Cartesian dual- 
ism in the Refutation of Spinoza may be reaffirmed. Descartes’ 
own distinction between infinite and finite substance was shaky. 
Deny its validity, and it could be argued that Spinozism is gen- 
erated—or three Spinozisms, according to the manner in which the 
results are interpreted. Spinozism as a spiritualism ; as a material- 
ism; Or as a doctrine in which thought and extension, defined 
as attributes, would be merely attributes of substance. In any 
case, as Gerdil and Lamy would view such a result, it might imply 
the nothingness of the creature. A conclusion of this order, for 
the Cardinal and the Benedictine priest, could scarcely be tolerable. 


™ Pp. 299-306 *Pp. 319, 329. 
* Op. cit. I 295. 
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The Cartesian dualism of finite substances—that is, a concept 
of substance permitting a distinction between infinite and finite 
substance—was of critical significance for the controversial inter- 
est of Lamy and Gerdil. If the Spinozistic single-substance doc- 
trine could be construed as a materialism, refutation might be 
facilitated. In the final analysis, however, it was of greater im- 
portance to maintain a real distinction between God and creature. 
The Cartesian dualism alone, as Gerdil and Lamy implicitly feel, 
will provide for the reality of man, the reality of nature, while 
preventing both the absorption of man in physical nature and in 
God, and finally preventing the identification of God with nature’s 
substance. If Scholasticism be regarded as overthrown, then on 
the Cartesian basis alone, Lamy evidently believes, can atheism be 
avoided and the revolt against Christian morality be defeated. 
AvBErT G. A. BALz 
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THE METHOD OF PROVING ETHICAL REALISM 


T seems to me that a combination of the rich suggestions of 

some of Dewey’s early papers on the analysis of the moral 
judgment with the investigations which Mr. F. C. Sharp has con- 
ducted throughout his life indicates the correctness of Dewey’s 
early claims that scientific method is entirely adequate to prove, 
in the sense in which any scientific hypothesis is proved, that 
moral judgments are objectively either true or false in the sense 
in which scientific judgments are true or false. This paper at- 
tempts to present the method suggested. 

First some precautionary assumptions and distinctions. 

1. A concrete synthetic judgment may be more or less true. 
That a judgment is either completely true or completely false is 
true enough for certain purposes of logical analysis, but con- 
cretely no judgment is completely true or false unles its ‘complete- 
ness’ is limited by the purposes in hand. Hypotheses are more or 
less adequate, Meaning is not a sum of atoms but is relational and 
contextual. 

2. A true judgment is one whose content ‘corresponds’ with its 
object. It will be seen that this assumption is not essential for the 
proof which follows, but it affords a convenient way of present- 
ing some of the factors. I do not intend to imply that the object 
has a prior metaphysical existence, and in the case of the con- 
crete moral judgment I intend to deny a prior object. Where 
the issue between correspondence, coherence, and pragmatic the- 
ories of truth seems to be relevant I shall try to indicate the factors 
involved. 

3. These two assumptions imply that there are degrees of cor- 
respondence between content and object. 

The problem is now defined as follows: To show that scientific 
investigation reveals a normative content of the moral judgment 
and a set of normative relations with which this normative con- 
tent may more or less correspond or fail to correspond. 

There are three distinguishable aspects of the content of a moral 
judgment. (1) For convenience I shall call one aspect ‘descrip- 
tive,’ although I am trying to show that the normative aspect is 
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descriptive also. But since there is a difference between the de- 
scription of normative and that of causal relations, the distinc- 
tion is pertinent. The moral judgment as it functions in ethically 
unsophisticated common sense has as part of its content a descrip- 
tion of causal relations. An act or motive is judged for what it 
does or actually (i.¢., causally) aims to do. This aspect of the 
judgment is true if it corresponds adequately with the actual causal 
relations which it aims to describe. The judgment may, of course, 
be of one’s own or perhaps of another’s conduct. It is obvious that 
if scientific judgments, judgments which aim to describe causal 
relations, may be true or false, then this descriptive aspect of the 
moral judgment may be true or false. My concern is primarily 
with the other two aspects.’ (2) The second aspect I shall call, in 
anticipation of my conclusion, the ‘universal normative aspect’ as 
distinguished from (3) the third aspect, the ‘prejudiced normative 
aspect’. By definition the moral judgment is normative; it states 
that some thing or action or motive ought to be. The problem is to 
show that this aspect of the content has a genuine universal object 
with which it may more or less correspond or not. The distinction 
between the two phases of the normative aspect I owe to Dewey.? 


As the analysis will indicate, the universal object or normative 


‘A question might well be raised about the difference between the de- 
scription of normative and of causal relations. The detailed answer to this 
question will probably depend on a general metaphysical position, but I 
shall suggest what seems to me to be prima facie a difference to be taken 
into account. If causation is taken to mean merely an invariant relation, 
then it seems to me we must distinguish many different classes of this re- 
lation. Two of these classes will be what I have called causal relations and 
normative relations. They are by no means always separable and may 
perhaps always go together. But I believe a genetic analysis of the concepts 
reveals a difference in meaning. The conce pt of normative relations emerges 
from the interaction of human desires. In so far as the concept of causal 
relations emerges from human desires, they are, I should say, normative 
in an important sense of the term. But I have used the term normative 
throughout in a narrower sense to distinguish whatever may be unique 
in the ethical judgment as compared with the intellectual. In this narrower 
sense of the term, normative relations as distinguished from causal relations 
involve an ultimate appreciative factor in their existence. Bare causal rela- 
tions, if they exist, would be purely instrumental ; they would be mere means 
And they would be means in virtue of the appreciative factor which is their 
end. 
*“Logical Conditions of a Scientific Treatment of Morality”, Univ. Chicago 
Press, 1903, as a reprint from The Univ. Chicago Decennial Publications, 
First Series UI, esp. 131-132. See also his “Psychological Method in Ethics”, 
Psy. Rev. X (1903) 158-160, and “The Evolutionary Method as Applied 
to Morality”, Phil. Rev. XI (1902), 107-124, 353-371. 
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standard with which the particular normative judgment must cor- 
respond if it is true consists in the universal normative aspect of 
all particular moral judgments whether these judgments are true 
or false in their normative aspects. The prejudiced normative 
aspect is a foreign addition to the universal aspect. It falsifiies the 
judgment by preventing complete correspondence between the 
normative aspect of the judgment and the universal standard. 
That is, even a false moral judgment is an instance of the stand- 
ard; its falsity consists in its logical impurity. 

Later I shall give briefly some reasons for holding that the 
source of the judgment is not some pure rational faculty but the 
organized desires of the subject. This implies that there is no 
separation between the logical content of the normative aspect 
of the judgment and the character of the subject. Thus, following 
Dewey, we may speak of the standard as universal character. 

If such a standard exists, then, under certain conditions, cer- 
tain conduct is right and other conduct is wrong. The conditions 
include certain acts, motives, judgments, and social patterns, which 
constitute conduct, an important term which cannot be analysed 
here. Given a certain kind of human situation, certain conduct 
or alternative lines of conduct are morally required and other 
alternative lines are wrong. A context is always required. Jn vacuo 
the standard implies nothing, and im vacuo it does not exist. But in 
actuality, among interacting human characters, where its exist- 
ence obtains, it implies that certain conduct is morally required. 
The normative aspect of the moral judgment is true when it 
asserts im its entirety this implication for the conduct about which 
it is judging. It should be noted that according to these condi- 
tions the conduct might be mistakenly judged in at least two ways; 
(1) the descriptive aspect might be false or fail to correspond 
with its object of causal relations ; (2) although the causal relations 
might be correctly (or incorrectly) ‘described’ (in the descriptive 
aspect of the content), the implications which the normative stand- 
ard has in the specific situation might be mistaken in the judgment 
because of the presence of the foreign content. In this latter case, 
we are to call the judgment ‘prejudiced’—regardless of the truth 


or falsity of the descriptive aspect. Where the judgment is not 
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prejudiced we shall call it valid, although it cannot be entirely 
true unless the descriptive aspect is true also.* 

Now before it can be shown how the relation of correspond- 
ence might hold between such an (assumed) objective standard 
and the valid judgment (implied by the standard), we must develop 
Dewey’s distinction between the universal and the prejudiced 
normative aspects. 

To be a moral judgment a judgment must have a normative as- 
pect of its content. Our question is not about this tautology but 
about the object of such content. If there is an objective normative 
standard, then the normative aspect may be literally true or false. I 
shall assume, what seems to be obviously the case with the moral 
judgment of common sense, that it claims universal validity ; it is 
believed by the sincere, naive judger to be true. Mr. Sharp incor- 
porates this fact of the moral judgment in the meaning of the 
term ‘right’. Dewey does practically the same thing in his refer- 
ence to “the standpoint of standard”. When the moral judgment 
is made, it assumes a peculiar attitude. “Only that conduct can 
properly be called right which is desired when it is looked at from 
an impersonal point of view”, says Mr. Sharp. For example, “If 
a man is planning to start a grocery store opposite mine, my ego- 
ism will rejoice if an unexpected failure to obtain the necessary 


*If the normative aspect is true, the entire judgment might be said to 
be ‘valid’ although the descriptive aspect is false. This would be the case 
if the false descriptive aspect were based on the best evidence available 
under the circumstances. It is a difficult, if not in many cases an insoluble, 
problem for personal morality to determine how much effort is morally 
required to gather evidence of cause-and-effect relations; e¢.g., in voting. 
Where the problem is thus insoluble the only appeal is to general social prin- 
ciples, or, more practically, to social interests. On the other hand in regard 
to social morality, many causal facts are well known but difficult to bring 
to public attention; e.g., facts about advertising and the quality of goods. 
For an ethics which emphasizes the importance of knowledge of cause- 
and-effect relations for the valid moral judgment, the withholding of such 
matters of fact from the public can hardly be justified. A complicating fac- 
tor arises about the complete validity of the moral judgment in sophisticated 
cases where a standard is consciously applied as universal but the reflectively 
conscious judger is in error about it. For example, assuming the utilitarian 
standard to be true, I, disagreeing with it, might judge a lie in a particular 
case to be wrong because I believe lying to be universally wrong, whereas 
the utilitarian standard asserts the lie to be morally required in this par- 
ticular case. Whether my judgment is valid here must be determined by the 
implications of the true standard. See H. Sidgwick, The Method of Ethics, 
7th ed., pp. 207-208. Fortunately morality in the concrete is not primarily 
a matter of individual acts but of character or conduct or the relations 
among acts. But an analysis of acts is a helpful guide to the formation of 
character. 
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credit renders it impossible for him to carry out his purpose. But 
I shall not call his proposed action wrong unless I (implicitly) 
suppose a third party, conversant with all of the facts of the sit- 
uation, and weighing his interests and mine with entire impartiality, 
would disapprove it.’"* And Dewey tells us that the agent “views his 
act objectively when he takes the standpoint of standard... . : An 
ideal spectator is projected and the doer of the act looks at his 
proposed act through the eyes of this impartial and far-seeing 
judge.”® 

Now let us suppose that when the agent judging takes the stand- 
point of standard, i.e., when he makes a moral judgment, it means 
that there is a configuration among the relations which constitute 
the normative content of his judgment, and that this configura- 
tion is, in a sense to be determined later, an instance of the uni- 
versal standard. If the agent attains impartiality the configura- 
tion is thoroughly articulate (in the technical psychological sense 
of the term) and the judgment is valid; that is, it is true in its 
normative aspect. Thus when the agent expresses a genuine moral 
judgment as over against a mere like or dislike, the universal stand- 
ard actually obtains within his judgment; and, unless prejudicial 
factors are also operating, the judgment is valid. In other words 
the simple act of taking the standpoint of standard makes the 
judgment true in part in its normative aspect; and, if other addi- 
tional factors are not present, the normative content is entirely 
true. The normative content of the invalid judgment consists in 
the true content plus other content which ought not to be present; 
i.e., the configuration is made less articulate by the prejudicial 
factors. It is of incidental interest to note that if the above assump- 
tions turn out to be justified, then the element of truth in good- 
will theories of ethics is accounted for, The ‘pure’ moral judg- 
ment is automatically true. It is made false by additional foreign 
matter. The error of good-will ethics is in part the neglect of the 
logical importance of this foreign matter and in part the neglect 
of the moral importance of the descriptive aspect of the content. 

Now various rationalistic and intuitional ethicists have clearly 

*Ethics, New York, Century Co., 1928, p. 109. See also pp. 318-319 for 
the relation between the meaning of right and what Kant took to be the 


standard. See pp. 348-349 for Hume’s important treatment of the subject. 
Dewey and Tufts, Ethics, New York, Henry Holt, revised, 1932, p. 269. 
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recognized the importance of this fact about the moral judgment, 
that it claims universal validity or objectivity. It has appeared so 
obviously to them that they have largely neglected to test the 
validity of the claim. Furthermore, they have assumed almost 
without question that to be objective means to be rationally or 
intuitively cognized. They have thus often either presupposed a 
special mental faculty of some description or other, whose func- 
tion is to know moral truths, or else they have tried to reduce 
wrong to self-contradictory notions. Without arguing further® the 
question of the source of the moral judgment, I merely wish to 
show how it may be conceived to be objective and at the same 
time have its source in desire rather than in a special faculty. The 
account will also prepare the way for showing how the universal ob- 
jective standard, if it is a fact, obtains within the moral judgment. 

I shall take it for granted as obvious that man has a desire, how- 
ever weak or strong, for the welfare of others. I shall also assume 
at this point, and indicate the nature of the proof later, that the 
universal standard is universalistic utilitarian. That is, the stand- 
ard pronounces that conduct right which in the long run best makes 
for the greatest good’ of all those affected by the situation. It is 
not necessary to treat desire as some kind of hypostatized entity. 
I use the term merely to describe tendencies of behavior. This tend- 
ency, which we may call benevolence,* and one other psychological 
fact are all that are required to account for the existence of the 
objective standard. Benevolence is simply one aspect of the fact 
that man is essentially a social being. 

The second fact is moral consistency.* As an ethical realist the 
naive judger claims universality for his judgment made from the 
standpoint of standard just as he claims universality for his judg- 
ment that the tree in front of his house is an oak. If the judg- 
ment about the oak is true, it is consistent with all true judg- 


* Mr. Sharp has treated the problem exhaustively in his Ethics, see index, 
“Judgment (moral) source of”. See pp. 315-321 in regard to rationalism and 
intuitionism on the above. 

"For the purpose of communicating the method under discussion an 
analysis of the concept of the good is not necessary, and there is not the 
space for it here. I shall briefly mention below what the tentative results of 
Mr. Sharp’s investigations indicate about it. 

* Following Sharp, tbid. 67, 97-99, 495-497. Benevolence is not merely the 
desire for the welfare of others, because the standard requires that our own 
good take precedence over the good of others when it is the greater good. 

*/bid. 119-120, 131 f., 328, 341-342, 349, 454 
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ments. If his moral judgment is true it also is consistent with all 
true judgments. Suppose, then, that we make a detailed survey 
of moral judgments, classifying their normative aspects’? accord- 
ing to the principle of consistency. We shall place all of those 
which are consistent with judgment A in class 4; all those which 
are consistent with judgment B, but not with those of class A, 
in class B; all those which are consistent with judgment C but 
neither with those of class A nor with those of class B in class C; 
etc. Our central problem now is to discover which class contains 
true judgments.” 

Now if the concept of ethical consistency were merely the con- 
cept of logical consistency, we could go no further than we have 
gone unless we made the ‘democratic’ but illogical assumption that 
the class with the largest number of judgments is the class of true 
judgments. Fortunately, however, ethical consistency is not mere 
logical consistency. As a matter of fact, logical consistency is not 
always mere logical consistency; to be effective, logical consist- 
ency (or its lack) must be felt. Two purely intellectual judgments 
may be inconsistent; that is, they may imply mutual contradic- 
tion. In that case we may assume that one of the two ought to be 
rejected (or adequately modified). But, actually, one will not be 
rejected unless the mere logical inconsistency is recognized. Even 
when it is recognized, the rejection may not occur if the subject is 
overcome with mystical interests or if he is so logically sophisti- 
cated that he can doubt the validity of the logical principle. If re- 
jection occurs, that judgment will be rejected which is felt to be in- 
consistent with the subject’s accepted pattern of beliefs.’* Ideally, 
of course, that judgment should be rejected which is incompatible 
with the best verified judgments. 

An analogous situation occurs with ethical consistency. But fol- 
lowing Dewey’s distinction between the universal and the preju- 

*See Mr. Sharp’s important distinctions between subjective and objec- 
tive right, between inner and outer right, and between the two pairs, Ethics 
146-150. But see also Sidgwick’s distinction between material and formal 
right, op. cit. 206-207. 

“Perhaps not all the judgments of this class need be true, but only one 
class can have any true judgments in it if the principle of logical con- 
sistency is valid. See below, note 14. 

“ The feeling may, of course, have many different causes, and the love of 
truth or objectivity may be very weak among these causes as may also be 


logical insight or the awareness of implication. Consequently the feeling 
may be satisfied without attaining objective consistency. 
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diced normative factors, we should expect a difference between 
this and logical consistency. In the merely intellectual judgment, 
the character of the judger is deliberately eliminated from the 
logical content as far as possible for practical purposes. But in the 
moral judgment, according to our analysis, universal character (or 
standard) is an explicit part of the logical content.’* Hence if in 
the moral judgment, as over against the merely intellectual judg- 
ment, character takes the form of universal normative standard, 
then we ought to be able to find a key as to which of two incon- 
sistent ethical judgments, recognized to be such, will be excluded. 
In other words, with the moral judgment there ought to be an- 
other factor besides the pattern of accepted normative beliefs 
which operates to reject one of the inconsistent judgments. Obvi- 
ously, if character as content of the judgment is universal, this 
factor ought to operate in every rejection which actually occurs 
(unless a new prejudicial factor comes into play as the rejection 
of one judgment is made) and in the same direction in each case. 
That is, in every rejection of an inconsistent moral judgment, we 
ought to find a tendency operating to retain judgments of only 
one class, A or B or C, and to reject judgments of all other classes. 
This special class of judgments will, of course, be those judgments 
which are consistent with the universal standard ; since character as 
universal content of the judgment is what we mean by the stand- 
ard. Within the class of judgments consistent with the standard, 
those may be rejected which it does not imply."* 

At this point the issue between the correspondence and coher- 
ence theories of truth may seem to intrude; at least there is danger 
of verbal confusion. We may get at the difficulty by this question: 
Is the difference I have cited between logical and ethical consist- 
ency psychological or logical? In so far as this question is not 
raised over a matter of usage, the answer is that the difference is 
both logical and psychological. Ethical consistency is logical con- 

*“T ogical Conditions of a Scientific Treatment of Morality”, 127-128 

“This point raises the interesting and important question as to the 
nature of logical implication. Psychological analysis might throw some 
light on this question, although the symbolic logician may, of course, use 
any relations he pleases and name them as he will. However, we need not 
prejudice the question here; perhaps all true judgments which are consistent 


with a true synthetic and a posteriori judgment are mutually implicative in 
a sense of the term which is important for our purposes. 
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sistency, but it is something more. The tendency operating to re- 
tain judgments of only one class is the product of the interaction 
of benevolence with logical consistency. It is this product, I be- 
lieve, which I have called ethical consistency. In other words, ethi- 
cal consistency involves three distinguishable aspects: (1) logical 
consistency among the members of one certain class of normative 
judgments, (2) logical consistency of these judgments with the 
universal standard, and (3) the tendency among changing moral 
judgments to change in the direction of the standard. Since the 
standard is itself an aspect of character which obtains in virtue 
of benevolence and ethical consistency, it is by no means separate 
from these other factors. The standard is, I suppose, the con- 
sistent or (implicative) relations in human character which are 
implied by an adequate psychological description of human con- 
duct. We shall develop this analysis further after completing the 
digression on the issue raised by different theories of truth. 

Now, regardless of our theories of truth, the empirical differ- 
ence between what I have called logical and ethical consistency 
must be accepted if we accept the tentative results of Mr. Sharp's 
investigations. It may be that there is a psychological factor operat- 
ing in intellectual judgments which corresponds to the fact of 
benevolence and consistency in normative judgments. The only 
point I am concerned with here is this other tendency among 
moral judgments. If in the history of thought the distinction be- 
tween moral and intellectual judgments had not grown into a sep- 
aration, then, perhaps, the problem of formulating a possible ob- 
jective basis for moral judgments would not be taken to be so very 
different from the corresponding problem about intellectual judg- 
ments. As ethical theory advances this separation ought to be dis- 
placed. But in the meantime we must try to formulate working hy- 
potheses with as little confusion and prejudice as possible from our 
general theories of truth. 

Now although the fact of benevolence and the fact of moral 
consistency are enough to account for the source of a universal 
Standard operating in man’s moral judgments, and although they 
show how the standard might be instanced in the judgment, they 
alone do not prove that there is such a standard. But if an ex- 


amination of the changing moral judgments of the race and of the 
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individual reveals that moral consistency operates in one direction; 
that is, if the rejected judgment is always from class B or C or D 
and the substituted judgment is always from class A, then we 
literally have a universal, objective moral standard implied by the 
facts of benevolence and moral consistency. The standard then 
consists in certain normative universal relations present in (or 
logically implied by) the valid content of all moral judgments.” 
Invalid moral judgments are those which also contain prejudicial 
factors from the influence of certain desires.'* The standard (with 
a given social nexus) implies the valid judgment. 

My thesis at this stage may be summarized as follow:: If in- 
vestigation reveals the tendency I have called moral consistency, 
then a universal standard has been proved to be a fact. Since con- 
crete investigation which aims to discover a universal standard 
cannot be separated from a concrete investigation which aims to 
discover some specific universal standard, and since my analysis 
presupposes such an investigation, I have assumed that this is the 
universalitic utilitarian standard. My concern is with a method 
rather than with its outcome, but I cannot state that method inde- 
pendently of its tentative conclusions. 

Such an investigation would prove that the standard exists, be- 
cause the standard is that principle which implies a certain con- 
sistent set of moral judgments, Presumably the rejected judgments 
could be arranged in consistent sets also, our classes B, C, D, etc. 


* This does not imply, as far as I know, that the standard has a prior 
existence outside the coming and going moral judgments. And this matter 
is of such practical importance that I wish to digress on it at length. In 
Ch. V of Things and Ide pals, Mr. M. C. Otto has suggested a concrete moral 
system which he calls “Right by Agreement”. Because it is a concrete method 
of adjusting moral differences it is easily confused with compromise. It 
is not compromise, however. For it is a method which, when successfully 
applied, calls into existence a new moral principle and a new set of con- 
sequences which are seen to have a higher claim than either of the prior 
principles which have been brought into conflict. Thus it is a concrete in- 
strument for ‘settling’ concrete conflicts, which may, of course, occur be- 
tween individuals who sincerely adhere to the same abstract universal 
standard. And it settles them not by might or by compromise, which is 4 
variation of might, but by actually changing the consequences of a concrete 
situation in such a way as to make them conform to the universalistic re- 
quirements. If I am not mistaken the method of agreement is properly called 
instrumentalist ethics. 

“This does not presuppose that some desires are inherently immoral, 
but simply that when some desires interfere in certain ways with others they 
thereby become immoral. As a matter of fact, ‘benevolence’ (in the narrow 
sense of the term) might be immoral under certain conditions. 
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For each class a principle might be formulated which implies its 
members. Thus each class might be said to have its own stand- 
ard. The reason for selecting class A with its standard and for 
rejecting the others is the empirical fact, if fact it be, that A de- 
fines the tendency of moral consistency. 

Now there may be an important difference between a consistent 
set of judgments and an implied set. But if examination of the 
consistent set reveals a normative principle which implies at least 
some of these judgments in their respective causal nexus, then, 
providing certain conditions are complied with, it may be set up as 
the standard which implies all true moral judgments (in their 
normative aspects). The conditions to be complied with are those 
limiting the possibilities of constructing the implicative principle to 
one in terms of actual and relevant psychological factors. This 
precaution may be necessary in virtue of the fact that through sym- 
bolic logic we can see the possibility of constructing an implica- 
tive principle for any set of consistent judgments if we are free 
to construct concepts as we please. As a matter of fact, the ex- 
tensive historical and experimental analysis of actual moral judg- 
ments that has been made, largely by Mr. Sharp, indicates tenta- 
tively that there is such a principle in terms of actual and relevant 
psychological factors. We shall return to this matter presently. 

In any case this limitation (if it occurs), within the selected 
class of consistent judgments, to judgments implied by the stand- 
ard might be expected from two other considerations: (1) from 
an analogy with intellectual judgments where they have been well 
verified as in the experimental sciences, and (2) from the fact 
that the universal standard consists in logical relations which ob- 
tain among concrete moral judgments. Whether the second con- 
sideration is taken to be separate from the first or merely an 
aspect of it seems to me to depend on our general theory of truth; 
the former seems to be the case only for the correspondence theory. 

Let us examine the second consideration first. The standard, we 
have said, consists of a set of certain normative logical relations 
which obtain in character; more specifically, which obtain among 
the contents of moral judgments. It is that with which the true 
normative aspects of both valid and prejudiced judgments cor- 
respond. But the standard also implies these true normative as- 
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pects. In short, the universal standard exists in its concrete im- 
plied instances in the moral judgments. Thus the true aspect of a 
moral judgment stands at once in three distinguishable relations 
to the standard: (1) it corresponds with the standard, (2) it is 
an instance of the standard, and (3) it is implied by the standard. 
How different these distinguishable relations are considered to be 
will depend again on our general theory of truth. I suppose that 
certain forms of realism might hold that the universal standard 
exists ante rem and that each judgment is an implied instance, a 
copy of it, or a participant in it, But the development of such is- 
sues lies outside the scope of this paper. 

Sut regardless of general theories of truth, there is a definite 
analogy between (1) scientific judgments and (2) the concrete 
facts of implication and of correspondence between the standard 
and the moral judgment. At least this analogy can be recog- 
nized in any general theory which holds that relations are objec- 
tive characters of existence and that the exact sciences, as far as 
they go, afford a more or less adequate reflection of some of these 
relations. For as far as possible, experimental data are interpreted 
in an hypothesis in a way to show that the particular hypothesis 
is an instance of a more general law or theory which implies the 
particular hypothesis. Here the general law is analogous to our 
standard, and the particular hypothesis is analogous to a moral 
judgment. To the extent that the law and the hypothesis are true, 
the former, in this particular instance, implies the latter. But in so 
far as a true general law is taken to be a description of certain 
abstract aspects of causal relations which obtain objectively, the 
true hypothesis also corresponds with the true law. For example, 
the law of gravitation (if true) describes and constitutes certain 
relations among moving bodies; it is partly in virtue of these rela- 
tions that the content of a scientific judgment about a particular 
gravitating body is true or false. If it is true, there is a correspond- 
ence between part of the content and the general law (as well as 
between part of the content and the particular body). But in the 
case of the moral judgment, it is in virtue of part of the logical 
content of the judgment itself, as an instance of the standard, that 
the moral judgment is valid and true—true, providing, of course, 


that the particular conduct judged is adequately described. 
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This proviso reveals another point of analogy between the 
moral and the scientific judgment. It was mentioned above that 
in vacuo the standard implies nothing categorical. The same, I 
suppose, would be granted for the law of gravitation (except, per- 
haps, in the view of extreme realism). But each has implications 
in its concrete instances. In the moral judgment, that is, the stand- 
ard and the particular situation imply the true judgment; in the 
intellectual judgment (the scientific hypothesis) the general law or 
theory and the particular situation imply the true hypothesis. The 
true judgment must correspond with the general principle—the 
moral judgment with the standard and the scientific judgment 
with the law of gravitation; it must also correspond with the par- 
ticular situation—the moral judgment with the conduct judged 
and the scientific judgment with the gravitating body. 

I mention the warning again that as far as I can see this dis- 
tinction between correspondence and implication is not neces- 
sarily committed on the question how different the two relations 
are. A coherence-theory of truth might hold that the correspond- 
ence between the true scientific judgment and the general law is 
no more external than the correspondence between the moral judg- 
ment and the standard. Perhaps the law of gravitation is itself 
merely a relation among certain valid scientific judgments. But, 
if so, the moving bodies themselves are presumably aspects of the 
content of the true judgments about them, In any case there is 
prima facie a difference between the locus of the general scien- 
tific law and the standard as it has been described here. It is merely 
this difference which I am concerned to indicate. And my concern 
is not over any ultimate metaphysical implications involved, but is 
merely to try to clarify the notion of a universal moral standard. 

I am much more concerned about the implications in regard to 
the question (raised above in note 15) of the prior existence of the 
standard and of the scientific laws. This question in regard to 
scientific laws cannot be considered here. In regard to the stand- 
ard it would seem that the logical priority of the standard is main- 
tained in virtue of the existential fact that man is a social being. 
The fact that man is a social being is, now at least, existentially 
prior to the existence of particular men. My concern is to avoid 


denial of Dewey’s claim; indeed it is to emphasize his claim that 
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the standard concretely must emerge from the judgment. Knowl- 
edge of the true universal standard is an instrument to help the 
subject to make a judgment. The standard is not an existent en- 
tity which makes the judgment in advance. Social pressure is an 
existential fact of great moral importance. But occasionally at 
least the true moral judgment must resist social pressure. 

My thesis thus far has been the logical conditions of objec- 
tivity which seem to be required by Mr. Sharp’s investigations. 
Since the investigation itself, which constitutes a tentative verifi- 
cation of the principles I have assumed throughout, fills a volume, 
I must confine the rest of the analysis to a brief description of the 
concrete method. Its development depends, as with all scientific 
procedures, upon the tentative results obtained as the method 
is applied. Consequently I must continue to state as assumptions 
what seem to me to be hypotheses tentatively verified by the re- 
sults thus far obtained. 

To show that consistency moves in the direction of the univer- 
salistic utilitarian standard it is necessary to examine actual mora! 
judgments. This can be done to some extent by an historical sur- 
vey. But, in order to eliminate prejudiced judgments, it is necessary 
to analyze the conditions of the judgment to determine whether or 
not prejudicial factors are likely to be present, There is an obvi- 
ous difficulty in determining the presence of such factors exactly 
in the historical judgments. But, fortunately, we have the moral 
judgments of living characters with which we can guide and ex- 
pand the historical analysis. For we can experiment with these 
living characters to determine the matter of prejudicial factors. 
Furthermore, these characters vary from the Australian Bushman 
to the American college student and grocery-store clerk. Hence if 
examination of all these various judgments reveals one and the 
same moral principle which implies the unprejudiced normative 
aspect of their judgments, and if under conditions wherein ethical 
consistency may operate to change these judgments (by reject- 
ing one for another) the change is always towards this same moral 
principle, then, if we are to be scientific in our ethical thinking, we 
have no choice but to accept this principle as the universal objec- 
tive moral standard. Now if the universal standard is the universal- 
istic utilitarian standard, then it expresses a relationship between 
the right and the good. It is clear that the two concepts are inti- 
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mately related in any case and that therefore if we could devise 
a psychological method for analyzing the one it ought to throw 
light on the meaning of the other. Thus as one concept was an- 
alysed it would correct and guide the analysis of the other.’* The 
possibility of such a procedure presupposes that the concepts are 
not identical. But this presupposition is obviously true in the only 
sense required; For even though the true standard should identify 
the two, yet in the actual moral judgment, and even more obvi- 
ously in actual ethical theories, what one takes to be right depends 
to some extent on what he takes to be good and vice versa. 

Now there is a psychological method available to perform both 
of these analytical functions; a method for getting at these con- 
cepts and for locating prejudicial factors in the judgment. Its es- 
sential and shocking feature is the use of casuist questions. Need- 
less to say I am not using the term quite in its original sense as a 
method of determining in advance rigid rules of conduct deduced 
from either one or many dictums. Dewey has shown clearly the 
evils of such a procedure.’* Rather I mean a method of formulat- 
ing hypothetical cases for subjects to pass judgment upon as right 
or wrong, the classification of replies, and the following up of these 
replies with further questions, casuist and of other kinds, to de- 
termine what psychological factors are operating in the decision. 
As far as this method has been developed and applied systemati- 
cally’® the results indicate that the good, nominally defined as that 
in virtue of which worth is ultimately assigned to any object or 
action, consists in pleasure (and negatively, displeasure) and that 
the standard asserts that generally the good should be allocated in 
such a way as to bring about the greatest amount possible in the 
long run to all affected by the act which is judged. In short the 
standard seems to be that of hedonistic as well as universalistic 
utilitarianism. 

However, the analysis is by no means complete;?° and until 
it has been repeated and expanded the results, conclusive though 


“Cf. Dewey: Logical Conditions of a Scientific Treatment of Morality 
129-131. 

, Dewey and Tufts, Ethics (1908) 325-3290; (1932) 306 f. 

“F.C. Sharp, Ethics, Chs. iii, viii, pp. 404-408. Also “An Objective Study 
of Some Moral Judgments”, Amer. Jr. of Psy. IX (1897-98) 1098 ff. 
, For example, it has not been determined just how the standard al- 
locates the good in a hypothetical situation where the amount of good is 
known to be limited and where there is a choice as to how many indi- 
viduals are to be brought into existence to enjoy it. 
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they seem, must be accepted tentatively. It would be most unfor- 
tunate if the tentative hedonistic results thus far achieved served 
only to prevent further use of the method by those who for some 
reason or unreason experience emotional blocking at the sound of 
the word hedonism, For, on the one hand, there is no way of 
knowing how much these tentative results may be changed except 
by carrying the method further. On the other hand, it may be that 
hedonism is about due for a come-back. In this case there 1s less 
danger that the traditional “superficial and sophistical’”’ argu- 
ments against hedonism will militate against a method of finally 
settling the issue between objectivism and subjectivism in ethics. 

The method is neither a priori nor intuitional nor empirical in 
the old sensationalist sense of the last term. It is empirical in the 
sense in which natural scientific procedure is empirical; namely, 
in that it tests various proposed standards (and subjectivism) as 
working hypotheses to see which gives the most consistent and 
comprehensive account of moral (psychological) phenomena. The 
apparent fact of ethical consistency moving the changing moral 
judgments in the direction of a universal moral standard neces- 
sitates the rejection of subjectivism. Other tentative results indi- 
cate that the most adequate standard is one which relates the right 
to the good by the function of allocation; t.c., that the right pro- 
nounces how the good ought to be allocated. They also indicate 
that the nature of such allocation is universalistic and that the 
essential nature of the good is pleasure (and absence of dis- 
pleasure ). 

If these results are valid there is a rational answer to the ques- 
tion, Why ought I to act for the common welfare? The answer 
is that ‘One ought to act for the common good’ because the prop- 
osition is true. That is, it corresponds to an objective set of norma- 
tive relations in the same sense in which the statement of the law 
of gravitation (if true) corresponds to an objective set of causal 
relations. 

Now if one denies the law of gravitation in certain instances he 

*See William Savey, “A Defense of Hedonism,” /nt. Jr. of Eth. XLV 


(1934) 1-26. One reason why Mr. Sharp’s conclusions seem so certain 1S 
that no one other than he has actually seen and tested the method for other 
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standards. Such investigations, if they are unprejudiced, are bound to be 
of value both negatively and positively. 
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may or may not suffer therefrom, but presumably he is denying a 
truth. So with the denial of the universal standard. Our method 
reveals no further sanction to right conduct (probably less) than 
any scientific method reveals for belief in true propositions of 
causal relations. But if the tentatively verified results obtained thus 
far by the method are along the right direction, then it will not 
only have been asserted, but it will have been proved that “the ulti- 
mate blasphemy is to ponder human misery and say, ‘This is not 
evil’; to contemplate human happiness and say, ‘This is not 
good’.”?? And, we might add as pertinent to the present times, con- 
templation to the contrary without action is the sin against the holy 
ghost. 

It would be interesting to try to pursue possible metaphysical 
implications of the method. But I am inclined to believe they would 
be found to be no more decisive among different metaphysical sys- 
tems which admit an objective moral standard than factors already 
known. But it may clarify the idea involved to state what seems to 
be the metaphysical minimum required. 

The reality of relations is clearly presupposed, and the claim 
for a universal standard seems to require a real status for univer- 
sals, In another place,”* I have tried to show that universals may 
be one species of relations. But if relations must ultimately have 
as terms things which are not relations, then such things as bare 
particulars or bare events must be granted existence (if qualities 
are always relational). But, unless esse est percipi, to grant bare 
existence to events does not imply that the events are either 
mental or physical and not both.** 

But two kinds of relations are presupposed by the method of 
ethical realism: causal and normative. There is no doubt that con- 
cretely this proposition implies an appreciative or teleological fac- 
tor. However, it is difficult to imagine a mature metaphysics which 
does not. Hence again I do not see how the implications of this 


re William Savey, op cit 26, 12. — ae 

~ On An Empirical Criterion of Meaning”, Philosophy of Science, III 
(1936) 143-151. Mr. E. B. McGilvary has since shown me that universals 
are not relations of similarity but are certain characters as related by simi- 
larity ; y 

“T have argued that if bare particulars exist they cannot be known to be 
such even if they exist as unanalyzable ultimate qualities in consciousness. 
Thus it seems to me that a metaphysics of events in relations does not com- 
mit itself on the mentalism—non-mentalism issue. 
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method can decide on the nature of the inference that is made 
from the concrete fact of the interrelation between causal and 
appreciative or teleological factors to the reality beyond the con- 
crete facts. In a universe of relational systems some of these may 
be appreciative and some not, some causal relations may be teleo- 
logical and some not. I am inclined to believe that no solution of 
theoretical problems which derives from concrete realities can do 
much to obliterate the mystery of things viewed sub specie aeteni- 
tatis. 

The practical implications of the method are no less prosaic 
than the metaphysical. A few perversely rationalistic minds might 
find relief in a logical justification of morality. But in the thick 
of the moral battle where concrete values are won or lost or per- 
haps created, values are simply had as objective facts. Here the 
conflict may be as bitter and as costly among those who hold the 
same abstract standard as among those who hold that might makes 
right. Here, then, the need is not for an abstract standard but 
for a concrete instrument to bring harmony out of discord. 

Horace S. FRiEs 
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ST. AUGUSTINE’S CONCEPTION OF TIME 


ITH an elevation of thought and a poetry not unlike that of 

Plato, and with a nicely discriminating analysis that places 
him among the greatest of psychologists, Augustine investigates the 
nature of time. His subtle and profound mind found a peculiar at- 
traction in the contemplation of the mystery of time, which is es- 
sentially bound up with the mystery of created being (De Civ. Det 
XII 15). Few men have been as intensely sensitive to the pathos of 
mutability, of the rapidity, transitoriness, and irreversibility, of 
time. 

Following his inclination to subjectivism, Augustine asks him- 
self how time represents itself to the mind. He first seeks to render 
the idea of time clear by a brief, provisional definition, based upon 
the usual idea that time has three parts. While one meets nothing 
but riddles in an investigation of the nature of time, nevertheless 
so much is certain, that if nothing were passing, there would be 
no past; if nothing were to come, there would be no future; and 
nothing would exist, if there were no present. The past is that 
which is no more; the future that which is not yet. And if the 
present were perpetually present, there would be no longer any 
time, but only eternity. For the present to belong to time it must 
pass. Hence time only exists because it tends to not-being. 

A logical analysis of the various conventional time-intervals 
discovers that the present is an instant of time which can no further 
be divided into smaller particles, The time-atom flies with such 
speed from the future to the past that it cannot be lengthened. 
This time-particle or present has no space. Thus, the present be- 
being the only real time, it is diminishing to an inextensive point. 
Such a conception would be in the tradition of the mathematical 
conception of time. “Si quid intelligitur, quod in nullas jam vel 
minutissimas momentorum partes dividi possit.... Praesens autem 
nullem habet spatium” (Conf. XI 15). Obviously this conception 
of time is the same as that of Descartes. Doubtless Augustine is 
far from attaining a formula as clear as the enunciation of a 
geometrical theorem. The principal thing is that he recognized the 
possibility of a mathematical analysis of time. Even though he 
does not know what time exactly is, he at least states what it is not, 


often the sole solution of many problems. 
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On the other hand, Augustine presupposes that the present is 
only inextensive if subjected to a logical analysis, that in reality 
it is still felt as duration. In general he admits that the present has 
no extension in abstraction. It cannot remain for long as an in- 
divisible instant; for, however small the extension in duration, 
the present instantly turns itself into a past which is no longer 
and a future which is not yet. 

The three dimensions that we customarily distinguish thus re- 
duce themselves to one, the present, in which the past survives in 
memory and the future preéxists in some way in the form of an 
anticipation. But the indivisible present does not cease to vanish, 
neither is it in reality entirely devoid of any extension of duration. 
The individual durations dovetail, so to say, because they have 
diverse contents. The number of isolated intervals can be readily 
noted, and thus one is in possession of a remembered or an ex- 
pected total durational present. 

Time thus reduces itself to the impermanent, being made of a 
succession of indivisible instants. It has therefore no relevance 
to the stable immobility of divine eternity : “tempus autem quoniam 
mutabilitate transcurrit aeternitati immutabili non potest esse 
coaeternum” (De Civ. Dei XI1 15). Between God and the creature 
is the same difference as between a consciousness in which all the 
notes of a melody are simultaneously present, and a consciousness 
which perceives them only in succession. In its normal operations 
the human mind through memory in some measure transcends time, 
as, for example, when we apprehend as a whole a metre or a 
melody, though the individual notes and sounds are successive not 
simultaneous (Conf. XI 33). 

The difficulty is not only to account for eternity, which escapes 
us; for time itself, which sweeps us off our feet, is a mysterious 
reality. The essence of time is the indivisible instant of the present, 
which knows itself to be neither long nor short. How then can 
we speak of a longer or shorter time, or even of a time double 
the other? However, we measure time. That is a stubborn fact. 
But how can we measure the length of a past which is no more, of 
a future which is not yet, or of an instantaneous present? What 
we measure is the absence of the present. It is therefore not cor- 


rect to say that the past or the future is long. We rather say of 
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the past that it was long, and of the future that it will be long. But 
can one truly say of the present that it is long? Can it be measured? 
A century cannot be present, neither a year, nor a month, nor a 
day, nor an hour. Time is never simultaneously present in all its 
parts, but only in an indivisible instant. Aristotle already said: 
“Nothing exists of time except the present which is indivisible” 
(Physics I1 2). Therefore neither the present nor the past nor the 
future can be called long or short. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that we measure time, that we 
make comparisons between the intervals of time. Is it nothing we 
measure? Have past and future no real existence? How is it that 
out of an unrealized future, out of not-being, the present emerges, 
and that the present in turn instantaneously submerges into the 
past, where it is annihilated? If the past has no real existence, then 
all history would be false, and if the future has no real existence, 
prediction would be impossible. They both have an objective ex- 
istence in the sense that they are being discerned in the mind. 
While I neither perceive the past nor the future, I know where 
they are. For when we recall the past, we do not recall the actual 
events, which are no more, but the thoughts and images these have 
left in our mind. Our infancy vanished into the past, but we see 
present its image when we revive it in our memory. But if the 
future cannot be foreseen by means of images, how is it pre- 
dicted? Just as we infer the future sunrise from the aurora by 
means of signs, so we learn to know the future. Prediction or pre- 
vision is a refined inference from cause-and-effect relations (Conf. 
XI 19). 

Augustine is quite aware that one of the most intricate diff- 
culties of the problem of time is the question how time is meas- 
ured. This phase of the problem raises more riddles than solutions. 
No one shows a keener appreciation of the contradictions involved 
in the proof of the objectivity of time. If time is nothing, if the 
past and future have no real existence, how can one measure them ? 
For in order to measure anything there must be something. No one 
measures the non-existent. While no part of time is, we yet 
measure it. The solution of the paradox is that time is present in 
and measured by the mind. There are thus properly not three times 


—a past and a future which are not, with an immediate present 
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which is a mere point of transition between two non-entities; but 
there are three presents, a present of things present, a present of 
things past, and a present of things future. The present of the pres- 
ent is attention, the present of the past is memory, and the present 
of the future is expectation. This triple mode of the present exists 
in our mind, or not at all. The only answer Augustine can give 
to the one who asks him how he measures the non-existing and 
non-spatial times is: “I know. .. ” In other words, the question 
still is, is time measured if it is not space? It is a profound enigma. 

With renewed zest Augustine attempts once more to give verbal 
precision to the nature of time before he tells how we measure it. 
To resolve the problem we may identify time with motion. To 
grant such a solution seems an excessive simplification of Aristotle. 
For if time is not motion, it must be its own measurement. Thus 
we can measure time with time, motion with motion. However, 
the motion of a body is essentially its displacement between two 
points situated in space. This spatial displacement continues to be 
identical whatever the time consumed by the body. Moreover, if 
the body remains immobile at the same point, there is no motion 
whatever ; yet I can still estimate with more or less rigorous exacti- 
tude the time of its immobility. Thus the motion which time meas- 
ures is one thing, and the time which time itself measures is still 
another thing. Time is thus not the motion of bodies (Conf. XI 
24). 

Feeling that the mind in some sense transcends the process of 
time it contemplates, Augustine could not rest satisfied with the 
naive objectivism of Greek science, which identified time with the 
movement of the heavenly bodies. For if the movement of bodies 
is the only measure of time, how can we speak of past and future? 
A movement which has passed has ceased to exist, and a movement 
which is to come has not yet begun to exist. There remains only 
the present of the passing moment, a moving point in nothingness. 
Therefore, Augustine concludes, the measure of time is not to be 
found in things, but in the human mind. 

But how do we measure time itself? Do I measure it by com- 
paring a larger movement with a more limited movement? If it is 
with time that I measure motion, with what do I measure time? 
With time? In a certain sense yes; for I can measure the duration 
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of a long syllable with that of a short one, or that of a poem with 
the number of verses it contains, which verses measure themselves 
in their turn by the number of feet, the duration of their feet by 
that of their syllables, and those of their long syllables finally by 
those of the short ones. But what can I say about it? If it is a 
question of their length on paper, that is space, not time, that I 
measure. If it is a question of verses pronounced by the voice, the 
dissociation of time and motion reappears under another form; 
for a short verse can be pronounced so that it lasts a longer time 
than a long verse, and vice versa. It is the same with a poem, a foot, 
a syllable. 

Measurements of this kind are spatial, not temporal, Thus 
Augustine does not ignore the fact that time is not only a function 
of the amplitude of motion, but also of speed. It is above all in our- 
selves that we must seek the measurement of time. 

In order to discover the connection between the permanent and 
the transitory, which for Augustine is after all the whole problem, 
he has recourse to a metaphor according to which he conceives of 
time as something analogous to space, as a kind of distension of 
the mind, which alone renders possible the coexistence of the fu- 
ture and the past in the present. Such a solution is characteristic of 
Augustine. In every question he finds the trial within. Here it 
is in memory and thought that he catches sight of his quarry. Not 
unlike Bergson he defines the mind in terms of attention. And as 
the human mind is but a dispersed image of the One, it is natural 
that it should have to stretch itself out in recollection of the past 
and strain to the future. 

The distension of the mind enables one to perceive duration 
and makes possible the measurement of time. It is impossible to 
measure what does not endure and what has ceased to exist, Au- 
gustine means by mental distension the faculty of the mind to know 
successively the past by memory, the future by prevision, and the 
present by actual perception, to dilate itself, so to say, by prevision 
and memory from the remotest future to the most distant past. 

Augustine is still not satisfied with the proffered solution of the 
problem at hand. If the non-existing future and past together with 
the instantaneous present are not amenable to measurement, neither 
can the uninterrupted passage of an event be measured, for meas- 
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urement implies the conjunction of a beginning and an end. That 
is, the mind has to know at least two terms which are simultane- 
ously in the present in order to be able to measure time. The solu- 
tion of the problem is in showing what the connection between 
the beginning and the end, between the two terms, is. Not the 
transition of things measures time, but the impression they have 
left in the mind. Time is nothing but an impression, a mode of 
thought, a reflex of things passed and passing, and in particular a 
function of memory. The non-existent past is measured in mem- 
ory. The impression which preserves the transitory survives the 
things themselves, and comparing them a certain measurement of 
their intervals or successions is made possible. What is true for 
the memory of the past is also true for the anticipation of the 
future. 

Time no longer divides itself into a present, past and future 
existing outside of us. Its three dimensions coincide, although the 
present 1s the only one which is real and invisible. They coincide 
by the grace of the mind. The enduring attention of the mind 
provides the coincidence of the three dimensions of time. Memory, 
“the light of the intervals of duration’”’, is the subsisting distension 
of the present into the future and into the past. It is interesting 
to note the analogies which Bergson’s and Augustine’s psychology 
of duration have in common. 

Finally, Augustine compares the time-process with the recitation 
of a poem which a man knows by heart. Before it is begun the 
recitation exists only in anticipation ; when it is finished, it is all in 
memory; but while it is in progress, it exists, like time, in three 
dimensions. And what is true of the duration of a poem, holds 
equally good of the duration of each line and syllable of it. It 1s 
equally true for the whole life of man, whose actions are its parts; 
and, finally, it holds good for the whole human race, which is the 
sum of individual lives (Conf. XI 28). 

If this is so, what meaning is there to the question what did God 
do before the creation? For human consciousness in bringing the 
future and the past together in attention, the words before and 
after have no longer any significance. What tremendous effort does 


it take to attain a tolerable comprehension of the relation of created 
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time and creative eternity! Man can only succeed on condition that 
he withdraws his thought from the flux of time, and integrates in 
a permanent present the totality which is no more and which is 
not yet. Thus alone may he and now pass from time to eternity 
(Conf. XI 11; 29; 31). 

Thus the metaphysical alone in the end provides the solution of 
the psychological problem of time. True, man knows by analysis 
as well as by intuition. In analysis time is succession. In intuition 
time is no more. It is eternity. Time is the distension of the eternal ; 
eternity is an immutable present, which is neither preceded nor fol- 
lowed by another moment, Man’s weakness in perceiving things 
simultaneously in the unity of an indivisible act, prevents things 
from existing simultaneously in the unity of a fixed permanency. 
Whatever succeeds each other is incapable of coexisting (De Civ. 
Dei X1 6; XII 15). Whereas men know things temporally, that is, 
in succession, God knows eternally, that is, simultaneously. 
Whereas human consciousness always knows exactly at which 
point of its unwinding activity it is, divine consciousness is un- 
changeably self-subsisting on its level. Having started with eternity 
in his study of time, Augustine also ends with eternity. 

For man life is wasted because it flows, because it dissipates and 
consumes itself in time. The sense of this is itself due to the pres- 
ence and operation of something which does not pass. For Au- 
gustine that something was no lifeless abstraction, but a concrete 
fullness of life, ever the same because it contains in itself all the 
values produced at each passing moment of time. This apprehen- 
sion of eternity was one of the major factors that molded the 
philosophy of Augustine. 

It is thus in keeping with the heritage of Neoplatonism that 
Augustine seeks to preserve the dignity of God by placing him 
outside of time and space. Hence eternity and time are absolutely 
incompatible. Their differences are absolute. Time implies change, 
movement, transition, succession, imperfection, and improve- 
ment. Eternity is all that time is not. It is the immutable, 
quiescent present, the simultaneous unison of that which unfolds 
in time. Time and eternity are incommensurable. They are not of 


the same dimension. There is no comparison between an ever fixed 
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eternity—semper stans aeternitatis—and a time that is never fixed 
(Conf. XI 11). Being a totally realized perfection, God is wholly 
independent of time. He is an immobile eternity. His life is not 
an ascent to still higher perfections. Neither is it a descent to a 
lower world. It is a process without external aims. Its process is 
self-concentrated, circulating on its own horizontal level. 

There are two unique peculiarities in the nature of time, which 
in their contrast constitute an antinomy. They are, first, the self- 
finality of the present; and, second, the irrevocable irreversibility 
of its sequence. Only the experienced instant is given, In every 
instant a whole world perishes, and in every instant a whole world 
emerges out of nothing. Infinite past and infinite future do not 
exist. Moreover, because the present condenses itself to an in- 
extensive point, it seems to dissolve all existence into emptiness. 
The paradox of the evaporation of the moment and the annihila- 
tion of the present is a profound abstraction. How is one to resolve 
the paradox of the annihilation of the intervals of time, the non- 
reality of the past and the future? Nothing is ever destroyed. 
Neither is nothing ever magically produced. The infinite moments 
of time, while perishable for man, coexist in God’s eternal present. 
They abide in the munc stans of the scholastics. The souls of men 
pass through these perishing intervals of time until they come to 
rest in God, 

This is indeed a solution. However, it opens up new problems. 
Augustine leaves the question of the variability of the experience 
of the present—from individual to individual and within the life- 
span of the individual—untouched. Is there a present which en- 
compasses all men? What relation if any exists between God’s 
infinitely enduring present and the varying consciousness of the 
present of men? Metaphors alone seem to serve here as tools of 
interpretation. 

Based upon the presuppositions of his system of ideas, Au- 
gustine might have answered the problem of the relationship of 
God's eternal present and man’s varying experience of the present 
as follows: There exists a similarity as well as a difference between 
God's eternal present and man’s consciousness of the present. They 


both are real. While there are infinitely many things timelessly 
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together in God's eternal present, there are only minute segments 
of eternity in man’s limited consciousness of the present. The 
distribution of the realities of the present among men is due to 
their finiteness ; the passage of the souls of men through the divine 
coexistence is an arrangement intended to procure for the finite 
souls the greatest possible enrichment, Augustine may give an 


‘ 


intimation of all this in his expression “we pass through God’s 
today”. God thus encompasses all souls. 

As there is no time in God, he does not create successively in 
time. Augustine realizes the difficulty of how God could decree 
eternally that there should be a finite creation of a few thousand 
years, Since creation had a beginning with time, it also will have 
a dramatic end with time. If therefore time has no significance for 
God, how can God eternally determine a finite period of creation? 
Augustine struggles with the problem, but is unable to solve it 
by the tools of the Greek speculative tradition. He could have made 
it plausible by including time in God, that is, by using the tools of 
the Hebrew tradition. In the latter heritage eternity meant that 
which endures through all time. Augustine often uses the language 
of the Hebrew tradition. “Thou art the same and thy years fail 
not.” But by merely alluding to it, he failed to work it out, as it 
was contrary to his basic assumptions. 

The inexorable irreversibility of temporal sequence is an indis- 
putable fact. Reality is perpetually clipped off from the duration 
of the present. The non-existent gnaws itself from the past into the 
future. The present endlessly assimilates reality to the non-exist- 
ing future. How is one to escape from this absolute fact ? One may 
assume an eternally coexisting manifold which implies all the 
possible momentary worlds. Augustine left this problem also unan- 
swered. In accordance with his ideas he could have maintained that 
God has fixed the unilateral dimension of time and that the passage 
through the divine now was identical for all men. 

The recognition of the uniqueness and irreversibility of the 
temporal process is one of the most remarkable achievements of 
Augustine. Hence time is not a perpetual revolving image of 
eternity, but is irreversibly moving in a definite direction. It has an 


organic finality. Creation has had an absolute beginning and trav- 
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els to an absolute goal. There can be no return. That which is begun 
in time is consummated in eternity. Augustine was therefore ac- 
tually the first man to discover the meaning of time, in spite of the 
fact that Plato, Aristotle, and Plotinus, had written about it. While 
their endeavor was primarily to explain it away, a typical Greek 
characteristic, Augustine explained the time-process itself. He was 
the first thinker to take time seriously. 
HERMAN HAUSHEER 


Lamont, Iowa 














THE METAPHYSICAL SITUATION 


Y title has a deliberate ambiguity. It means the current pre- 

dicament of metaphysical thought, and affairs as peculiarly 
interesting to metaphysical theory. I wish to avail myself of this 
ambiguity and discuss the metaphysical situation in both senses, 
because the analysis I propose of the one has a significant and 
suggestive relation to the analysis I think is proper of the other. 
I will begin with the second sense of the title, and give an analysis 


of affairs after the manner characteristic of metaphysical theory. 


I 


As a beginning, let us consider some random existent, say this 
small rocky cavern, and ask what has gone into its existence. There 
are the prevailing causal influences, the wind, the fierce rain you 
see, the waves rolling into and over the cavern as it stands upon 
the shore. But there is also something even more obvious, the ma- 
terial or rock enduring the influences, resistant all along to the 
water and the wind as the cavern formed. Suppose there had been 
different materials, e.g., soft sand, such as surrounds the cavern on 
the shore. The shore line would have been flattened out here as 
elsewhere, and the cavern non-existent. Only because there was 
rock did the cavern come into existence. More precisely, the cavern 
is the joint outcome of the prevailing transeunt influences and the 
rock upon the shore. 

It would be easy to multiple examples. Consider a piece of 
asbestos and a bomb, to each of which the flame of the same match 
has been applied. Roughly speaking, you have the same causal 
influence, the incidence of the flame. But, after the incidence, what 
a difference! This is because there is another principle besides 
causal influence, a principle rooted in the materials, at work. I 
will call this principle selectivity. And by selectivity I mean the 
principle whereby materials by their own natures determine under 
causation the character of their future. Upon incidence of the 
flame, the nature of the materials composing the bomb determines 
the bomb to have one sort of future, and the natures of the 
materials composing the asbestos determines the asbestos to have 
another sort of future. This material self-determinacy is what I 
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mean by selectivity. It is, of course, illustrated as completely by 
the rocky cavern as by the asbestos or the explosive. 

In a metaphysical analysis, one seeks in a situation the elements 
at once primary in its being and universal and comprehensive of 
any being. Or, one seeks, as Whitehead says, “those generalities 
which characterize the complete reality of fact, and apart from 
which any fact must sink into an abstraction”.' These primary and 
comprehensive ‘generalities’ or genera Aristotle called first princi- 
ples, and the whole business of a metaphysics is the discovery and 
explication of an adequate set of first principles. 

In the analysis of the cavern, for instance, what first principles 
are to be found? First, there are the events, the causal events, the 
lashing of the wind and waves and rain. Second, there are the 
materiais figuring in the events, lasting through and continuing, 
the selective materials. The materials are a continuant. Look and 
you see them once more. Third, there is the inter-ingredience of 
the events and the continuant. The continuant is figuring in the 
events, and the events are figuring in the existence of the con- 
tinuant, carrying its materials forward to a new state of being. 
Finally, there are the relationships between the lashing waves and 
the environing event-continuants. Our chosen event-continuant 
exists all the time within a community of event-continuants whose 
pervasive organization structures the area of existence in which 
our chosen item resides. 

Stated more briefly, three comprehensive elements or genera are 
to be found in the situation considered: events, continuants, and 
relations. These elements sum up the whole of the content there. 
My own view is that these three elements also sum up the whole 
of the content anywhere. Or, to state this position more precisely, 
every item of the real is either an event, a continuant, a relation, 
or a complex of them; or a component, possession, or manifesta- 
tion, of one or all of them; and the whole of the real is an event- 
continuant system. 

Two possible exceptions to this thesis may occur in a reader’s 
mind. First, the qualities, primary, secondary, tertiary. How do 
the qualities fit into the picture? The answer is that the above 
qualities are to be interpreted as manifestations of the material. 


* Adventures of Ideas 187. 
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The mass and size, the color and texture, the utility and beauty, 
of the cavern are simply the material as manifesting itself for 
what it is to sensory cognition and human interest. Material qua 
material is always qualitative, since material always has a nature 
(selectivity) and qualities are simply the differential components 
of this nature. Thus the traditional qualities, primary, secondary, 
tertiary, are included under the principle of the material, the con- 
tinuant. The second possible exception is mind. Where does mind 
stand in this account? I understand mind here in the straightfor- 
ward sense implied in the statement that a man, but not a stone, 
has a mind. In this sense, mind is to be interpreted as a distinctive 
continuant possession. When living continuant material becomes 
so organized that it is consciously self-guidant, the material is a 
minded organism, and the self-guidance possessed by this organism 
is mind. As Bosanquet writes: “Mind is not so much a something, 
a unit, exercising guidance upon matter, as the fact of self-guid- 
ance of that world which appears as matter, when that reaches a 
certain level of organization.’ Or, in our terms, mind is not a 
continuant, but the self-guidance of continuant material which has 
reached a certain level of organization, Life would be similarly 
interpreted, as a continuant possession distinct in certain respects 
from mere physicality as it is also from mind. 

Our event-continuant metaphysics, then, is able to bring under 
its inclusive principles not only such items as waves and caverns 
and bombs, but also the items which come to the fore when one 
passes beyond the merely physical sphere to values and spirit, #.¢., 
tertiary qualities and mind. So much for an analysis of affairs in 
the manner of a metaphysical theory. I wish for a moment to pass 
to the other half of our topic, the current predicament of meta- 
physical thought. I will describe this predicament in terms of an 
historical retrospect, since this will enable me not only to make the 
predicament clear, but also to make clear the historical relevance of 


the metaphysics just proposed. 
II 
Since the Renaissance, there have been two epochs in Western 
philosophical thought, each less than two centuries long. 


* Individuality and Value 193-194. 
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The first epoch originated in the late sixteenth century, and 
attained its fulness in the seventeenth and early eighteenth cen- 
turies, The epoch contained such illustrious thinkers as Galileo 
and Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, and Newton. There were certain 
noteworthy cultural concomitants. In politics, the system was over- 
whelmingly monarchical, in economics overwhelmingly feudal. 
Both were dominated by the concept of hierarchical permanence, 
or inherited stability. In the arts there were the works of Haydn 
and Mozart, Pope and Racine, the endless works celebrating a 
love of formal fixity and classic precision. In the sciences the 
remarkable advances were in mathematics and mathematical phys- 
ics, in such discoveries as the analytical geometry and the Coper- 
nican-Newtonian mathematical system of nature. The philosophy 
of the epoch belonged to the same cultural family. It was domi- 
nated by the formal categories of mathematics and mathematical 
physics and by the metaphysical concept of permanence, and it 
reached its apotheosis in Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, which 
handed over the whole domain of the knowable, fixed permanently 
and for one and all, to mathematics and mathematical physics. 
The leading clue of the metaphysical analysis of this epoch was 
the concept of permanence, so-called substance. In any finite situa- 
tion and in its totality or infinitude, the real was interpreted in 
terms of substance. A clear example, an early peak of the epoch, 
is the Cartesian philosophy, with its res cogitans and res extensa, 
inherently fixed and motionless. To explain motion through space 
and duration through the “infinity of parts’’* of time, in general, 
events, a third substance is brought in, God. Thus, in its diversity 
and in its movement, the real is interpreted simply in terms of a 
triad of independent things, or substances. The history of the sub- 
stance analysis and its rejection are familiar to all who read these 
lines. Spinoza and Leibniz developed the substance-concept con- 
structively. In the meantime, Locke had appeared. Here the em- 
pirical tenuity and dialectical weakness of the concept began to 
show. These were brought out to the full by Berkeley and Hume, 
and the substance analysis destroyed. Kant still retained the essen- 
tial of the analysis, the centrality of the permanent. He played 


down substance, substituting for it the forms of the mind, of which 


* Meditation III. 
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substance was only one. But these forms function as did the 
substance principle. They constitute a sort of fixed and completely 
given substratum, universally and necessarily underlying the phe- 
nomenal qualities and orderly changes discoverable by everyday 
and scientific consciousness. 

The second epoch originated in the late eighteenth century, 
indeed in the biological analyses of Kant’s own work, the Critique 
of Judgment. This epoch contained such illustrious figures as Dar- 
win and Spencer, Hegel, Nietzsche, and Mach. It also had note- 
worthy cultural concomitants. In the political and economic spheres 
it was an era not of formal stability but of change and militant 
expansion. The American Revolution, and, soon afterward, the 
opening of the vast American frontier, were paralleled by the 
French Revolution and the far-flung development of the British 
and German empires. The Industrial Revolution was to the fore. 
Material progress, production of cheap goods on a vast scale, the 
rise of the middle class to power, mass education, the sovereignty 
of big business, became dominant realities. In the arts, one thinks 
of Beethoven and Wagner and Shelley, the countless romantic 
figures whose works celebrated a love of freedom and expansive 
looseness, disrupting the tight formal molds of the Haydns and 
the Popes. In the sciences the most distinctive work, the work in 
which the era stood above others, was in the study not of dead 
matter but of living processes, the work of Darwin and Mendel 
and the myriad minor men, Cuvier and G. St. Hilaire, Van Baer 
and Pasteur. Moreover, in this era, dead matter itself took on a 
surprising inherent mobility at the hands of the developers of the 
electrical theory, the Oersteds and the Clerk Maxwells. The phi- 
losophy of the epoch belonged to the same cultural family. It was 
dominated by the dynamic categories of living processes and by the 
metaphysical concept of expansion or change, and it reached its 
climax and apotheosis quite recently, I think, in Bergson’s Creative 
svolution, Alexander’s Space, Time, Deity, and Whitehead’s 
Process and Reality, three works which interpreted all items of the 
real in terms of the concept of expansion, or change, or evolution. 

Instead of permanence, the leading clue of the metaphysical 
analysis of this epoch was evolution, expansion, change. In any 
finite situation, and in its totality or infinitude, the real is inter- 
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preted as evolution, or change. A clear example, a late peak of the 
epoch, is the Bergsonian philosophy. Here the key principle is what 
Whitehead has called the creative advance. The permanent or the 
immobile, e.g., dead matter, is derived from its relapse, a secondary 
and incidental manifestation. Similarly, Alexander. Mind and mat- 
ter, res cogitans and res extensa, are derived from the evolutions of 
pure space-time, Alexander’s name for pure motion. Things are 
derived from motion, not motion from things. Descartes is in- 
verted. 

This evolutionary analysis has become by now as tenuous and 
transparent as the substance-analysis showed itself to be in the 
days of Hume. Consider this table. It is immersed in a creative 
advance. It passes from state to state. So far, evolution. Still, the 
table is something itself. Indeed, its material configuration controls 
the passage, determining the nature of the outcome of the passage. 
Strive as it may, the creative advance cannot turn my table into the 
historical Queen Anne, Julius Caesar, or the headless horseman of 
Borneo, The material restricts the emergence of the novelties. In- 
deed, the material is such as to eliminate an infinite number of such 
novelties. This is the selectivity principle residing in the material, 
expressive of a self-resident assertiveness in the material, with 
which the evolutionary principle must adjust itself. Evolution is 
always in and through material. Pure vacuous motion is empirically 
a myth, nowhere to be found. This means that the evolution prin- 
ciple is not merely restricted by another principle in certain cases 
but ineluctably restricted in all testable cases. In point of domi- 
nance, the evolution principle is far from all-dominant ; and, taken 
as a complete explanation, it is an incomplete explanation. In this 
respect it is empirically just as insecure, dialectically just as trans- 
parent, as the substance principle of the previous centuries. 

III 

Probably the outstanding fact about contemporary metaphysical 
thought is the steady recession of the evolution principle, together 
with the promise of another principle, what Mead has called social- 
ity. This is no isolated phenomenon, with a significance wholly 


technical. In metaphysics, of course, its basis is technical. The 


*Philosophy of the Present. 
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evolution analysis, as we saw in the cases of such leading ex- 
ponents as Alexander and Bergson, has shown itself to be inade- 
quate. As metaphysics, it is not enough. Something must rise to 
take its place. But the decline of the evolution concept, and the 
rise of such a concept as Mead has envisaged, is also a broad cul- 
tural condition extending far beyond the bounds of technical 
metaphysics. 

In the world today one notices many signs, all pointing in a 
single general direction. There is the closing of the frontier in 
America and over the earth. Laissez faire, free trade, and rugged 
individualism have given way and are giving further way to a 
more systematic and co-ordinated unity in economic effort. 
Loosely organized democracies and empires have become trans- 
formed into strongly centralized collectivistic agencies. Security 
and self-sufficiency are the deities, not progress. In the sciences 
one notices the rise to first importance of the social studies. Knowl- 
edge of dead matter, even of living matter, is not enough. Also 
one notices an international movement of a highly co-operative 
type toward the unity of all the sciences, not to mention Einstein’s 
single-handed effort toward a synthesis of physical knowledge. 
In the arts, one notices considerable abeyance of mere disordered 
experimentation. At the same time, there is the cry to employ the 
new gains in socially conscious expression. These signs point in 
one direction, the ascendance of the concept of consolidation over 
that of expansion. The idea of mere rugged animal advance, like 
the evolution analysis, has its adherents. But political and eco- 
nomic, scientific and artistic efforts appear to have found a new 
goal. A new cultural era appears upon us, wherein the concept of 
unification and consolidation, interconnection and structure, will 
assume the regency previously enjoyed by the concept of change 
and progress, expansion, and evolution. 

Our own metaphysical analysis found three principles compre- 
hensive of the real: the continuant, the event, and the relation. 
The continuant is the principle of permanence, the event is the 
principle of change. Since the metaphysics of the two antecedent 
epochs were founded respectively on the principle of permanence 
and the principle of change, our own analysis pays its respects to 
these traditional positions. It rejects their larger claims. In the 
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substance analysis, we reject the substratum or materia-prima 
interpretation of material, but above all the tendency to regard 
motion as miraculous. In the evolution-analysis, we reject the at- 
tempt to derive substantival things from pure motion or change. 
So far as all knowledge goes, material and movement require each 
other to be what they are. Hence, if you grant one of them, as 
each analysis does, the other calls neither for miraculous nor 
genetic explanation. The two are equally ultimate. This insight 
first appears in its theoretic fulness when one takes the standpoint 
of our third principle, the principle of structure or relation. Rela- 
tion requires relata, the diverse relata, each as final as the other, 
each as final as the relation. The principle of relation demands 
ultimacy to the diverse duality that it may be itself ultimate. Our 
analysis affirms a triadic ultimacy, and is founded on the principle 
of structural interconnection, or relation, which clearly demands 
this. 

These observations indicate the congruity of our metaphysical 
outlook and the currently ascending cultural concomitants of the 
predicament of present-day metaphysical thought. There is one 
point here on which I would like to be very clear. The technical 
validity of our metaphysical position, its validity as metaphysics, is 
not at all based on this congruity. Truth is not harmony with the 
Zeitgeist. As in the cases of the substance and evolution analyses, 
the test is always recourse to affairs as metaphysically appre- 
hended. Do all the factors in the real fit, without empirical or 
dialectical flaw, under our three prime principles? This is the only 
relevant question as regards truth. Our argument has been that the 
substance and evolution analyses have dialectical, not to mention 
empirical, flaws, which our triadic relational position overcomes. 
At the same time, our position can give an account of the full range 
of the empirical situation, from caverns and waves to tertiary 
qualities and mind. That is why we think it is true. 

As to the congruity of a metaphysics and cultural concomitants, 
this is, however, neither unimportant nor inexplicable. Its impor- 
tance is certainly clear. Such congruity supplies a clarifying con- 
text for the ruling metaphysics. Then we see the pattern writ large, 
the individual strain on a communal scale, as in the Platonic state. 
Then, too, we see the magnitude of the enterprise in which the 
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metaphysics is a part, the grander connection which we tend to 
forget in raptures over the technical soliloquy. This is illuminating, 
sobering, even awesome. 

Nor is the congruity of the metaphysics and the culture in- 
explicable. Principles already cited in this article, causality and 
selectivity, can take care of it. Every metaphysics has a dual aspect. 
It is a depiction of a situation, and the reflection of a figure under 
a peculiar set of causal influences upon this situation. The phi- 
losopher is as much a creature of time as of eternity, of history and 
events as of permanence and continuance. Like the poet and the 
politician, the scientist and the businessman, he is a contemporary 
human being, full of aspiration. He exists in a certain cultural 
climate, His selectivity is nourished by the prevailing influences, 
which are largely shared influences. And his aspiration operates 
under the prevailing restrictions of these influences, which are 
also the restrictions of his aspiring contemporaries. Of course, 
the philosopher reacts according to his own harbored nature. That 
is, he composes a philosophy, as the politician, let us say, reorgan- 
izes a state. His results are specifically different, as different as 
Hegel’s philosophy is different from the imperialistic German state. 
jut the philosopher belongs to the same aspiring family cradled 
in the same contemporary restrictions. This combination of shared 
aspiration under shared cultural restrictions explains the congruity 
of the philosophy and the culture. To Descartes, God is a monarch. 
Imperialism and Hegelianism are diverse examples of evolution- 
ism. 

IV 

I propose, then, a triadic metaphysics, This is our view of the 
metaphysical situation in the technical sense. The truth of this 
view depends on whether it is an adequate analysis of affairs as 
apprehended metaphysically. This is a technical question to bé 
decided by recourse to affairs, by citation of cases, such as have 
been illustrated in this article. I propose also a view of the meta- 
physical situation in the historical sense. This view envisages mod- 
ern philosophy as having had two eras dominated respectively by 
two principles, substance and evolution, the second principle by 
itself now as palpably inadequate as the first. The contemporary 


situation in metaphysical theory calls for another principle. A third 
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principle is the principle of integrative structure, or relation. This 
appears to meet the requirements of fact, as our metaphysical 
analysis shows. Indeed, it is the principle upon which our proposed 
metaphysics is founded. Also it conserves and completes the two 
antecedent principles, This third principle has a still wider sig- 
nificance. The available signs indicate the ascent of a culture cen- 
tering around organization and sociality, the integrative relation- 
ship. 

A philosophy is both temporal and eternal. As eternal, it is a 
vehicle of truth. It is a glimpse into affairs. The substance and 
the evolution analyses give glimpses, however inadequate, into 
cosmic affairs. This is their eternality. But such philosophies are 
also temporal. They are born of local material beings encircled by 
a heritage which constitutes a restricting cultural climate. They 
utter truth, but under the restrictions of the climate. This is their 
temporality. There is the truth. At least, in our metaphysical pro- 
posal, we acknowledge as ultimate, stated in our own terms, the 
principles of the two antecedent modern traditions. But there is 
also the finitude. Our historical survey has shown that these an- 
tecedent principles as traditionally conceived are afflicted with tech- 
nical difficulties, i.e., permanent limitations; and that they belong 
qualitatively to epochs of thought and action of finite length, a few 
hundred years on the infinite scroll of history. 

D. W. GoTsHALK 
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DISCUSSION 
ON MR. HARTSHORNE’S UNDERSTANDING OF 
WHITEHEAD’S PHILOSOPHY 


N his article “On Some Criticisms of Whitehead’s Philosophy”? 

Mr. Hartshorne alleges that “many critics of Whitehead’s writings 
have in important respects misinterpreted his intentions”. In reply to 
these critics Mr. Hartshorne maintains, among others, the following 
theses as being the correct interpretation of Whitehead’s intentions. 
(1) Secondary qualities are really there in nature because the mole- 
cules of a book, for example, include as a real part of their feelings 
“our feelings of the redness of the book”. (2) The extension of the 
category of feeling to all reality rests its claim to validity “upon the 
interplay of no less than three types of evidence. Of the three it is 
not analogy that is the most fundamental”. (3) Whitehead has not 
committed the “fallacy of misplaced concreteness” because he has 
taken into account all the important concepts of physics and “omits no 


“cs 


experienced qualities whatever”. (4) . the unqualified inclusiveness 
of prehensions ... is required by his [Whitehead’s] system as a whole. 
For it is the only means which the system seems to provide by which 
the world can be constituted as such, as a real whole.” 

I propose to discuss these points in order and show that the first and 
last do not accurately represent Whitehead’s later written doctrine and 
that the second and third do not constitute a satisfactory reply to the 
criticisms against which they are directed. Unfortunately, except in 
connection with two minor points, Mr. Hartshorne does not refer the 
reader to passages in Whitehead’s writings which would tend to sub- 
stantiate his interpretation. He says: “How far the misunderstandings 
which I allege are due to deficiencies in Whitehead’s literary exposition 
it is very difficult for me to judge, since my first acquaintance with most 
of his ideas was by means of the spoken rather than the written word”.? 
He apparently relies rather heavily upon his memory of the “spoken 
rather than the written word”, and this fact renders my task somewhat 
dificult. That Whitehead may at some time have held the views at- 
tributed to him by Mr. Hartshorne I cannot dispute. But that these 
views are in some respects inconsistent with Whitehead’s later “written 
word” may be shown by citation of specific passages. 

1. In the first place the reinstatement in nature of secondary quali- 
ties in order to avoid the “bifurcation of nature” as described in the 
article seems to be Mr. Hartshorne’s version of the matter and not 
Whitehead’s. And further the explanation there given presents difficul- 
ties not present in the original doctrine. The question is put as follows: 
“In what sense are the secondary qualities objective, really there in 

‘Philosophical Review XLIV (1935) 323-344 * Op. cit. 323. 
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nature ?’’> The answer is supposedly “that any part of nature possesses 
qualities when and in so far as it is related to perceiving organisms. 
The table which to me appears as red really does so appear to me: and 
this fact is as much a truth about the table as it is a truth about me. 
When things are in certain relations, they really are in those rela- 
tions.”* To avoid tautology the panpsychist suggests that “not the book, 
but the individual molecules or atoms, or whatever real parts it may 
be composed of, are not simply felt by us but also themselves feel. It 
follows that what we are feeling in the book may be in part—a very 
minute part to be sure—the feelings of its molecules. These latter feel 
ings, in their turn, are also feelings of feelings, including as an unim- 
portant but real part our feelings of the redness of the book”.’ The 
only sense I can make of this passage as an answer to the original 
question is as follows. The secondary quality, redness, is really there 
in the book because the molecules of the book really feel our own 
“feelings of the redness of the book”. But this results in a somewhat 
odd situation ; for we must say that we feel the redness of the molecules 
of the book because they feel our feeling of their redness. Nor is it 
clear how the book could be red when we are not perceiving it; for 
then its constituent molecules could not feel our feeling of their red- 
ness. Indeed, if this be Whitehead’s doctrine, we not only cannot 
explain how secondary qualities can be really there in nature, but we 
cannot explain how they can be in nature at all. 

It seems quite clear that this is not the ‘Objective Relativism’ that 
Whitehead has come to hold in his later writings. The objective red- 
ness of the book is not relative to its being perceived or its being felt 
by any contemporary or subsequent entity. It is the effect only of the 
past history of the book itself. The molecules of the contemporary 
book are not red because they feel my feelings of their redness but 
because of their “conformal feelings” of the actual entities or “actual 
occasions” constituting the past history of the book. Even the simplest 
grade of actual occasions “must be conceived as experiencing a few 
sensa”. Their experience is an “unoriginative response to the datum 
with its simple content of sensa”. For example, “Occasions A, B, and 
C enter into the experience of occasion M as themselves experiencing 


sensa s, and s, unified by some faint contrast between s, and s,. Occa- 


sion M responsively feels sensa $, and s, as its own sensations. There 
is thus a transmission of sensation emotion from A, B, and C to M. 
If M had the wit of self-analysis, M would know that it felt its own 
sensa, by reason of a transfer from A, B, and C to itself.”® This in 
brief is Whitehead’s explanation of the way in which qualities such as 
325. * Ibid 
Op. cit. 327. Italics mine. 

*Process and Reality (New York, 1930, The Macmi 

Hereafter referred to as P. R. 
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redness are really there in nature, and it enables him to say that 
“throughout the whole story, the sensa are participating in nature as 
much as anything else’’.? 

As Mr. Hartshorne points out, it is of course true that Whitehead 
holds that among the feelings belonging to the actual entities constitut- 
ing the book are included some fe elings of my feelings of the rednéss 
of the book. But it is the feelings of the actual entities constituting the 
past of my personal history that are now felt by the actual entities of 
the book. And similarly my present feeling of the redness of the book 
is derived from certain feelings, including the feelings of the eternal 
object redness, belonging to the past of the history of the book. Just 
how this is accomplished and is supposed to yield information about 
the present state of the book involves serious difficulties which it is not 
my purpose to discuss at present. I believe, however, that I have said 
enough to show that the view Whitehead has come to hold in Process 
and Reality about the way in which secondary qualities are really there 
in nature is much more intelligible and defensible than the view which 
Mr. Hartshorne apparently attributes to Whitehead. 

2. In defending the extension of the category of feeling to all reality 
| 1 


against the criticism “that it is really nothing but an argument by 


‘ 


analogy, ‘a striking metaphor’”, Mr. Hartshorne suggests “that its 
claim to validity rests upon the interplay of no less than three types 
of evidence. Of the three it is not analogy that is the most fundamen- 
tal”.* Let us consider briefly the nature of this evidence. 

“First and above all is what might be called ‘the argument from the 
categories’. If feeling is the most general character of the immediately 
given, then we can form no more general category by which to describe 
existence in general than this very character.”® It is to be regretted that 
Mr. Hartshorne did not elaborate more fully on the thesis that “feeling 
is the most general character of the immediately given”; for the mean- 
ing is not entirely clear. If by definition only feelings can be immedi- 
ately given, the argument is circular; for the thesis is to be established 
by an appeal to the immediately given. But what else is immediately 
given? I submit that the red book, which Mr. Hartshorne says is felt, 
is given in his experience or he would not discuss it. It may very well 
be true that the book must be felt or perceived or imagined to be given; 
but it is one thing to say that everything must be felt to be given and 
quite another thing to say that that which is given has the general 
character of feeling. The second statement in no way follows from 
the first. In fact, it is precisely because such things as books, chairs, 
stones, etc., are not apparently given as having the general character of 
feeling that th panpsychist feels called upon to adduce arguments to 


show that they must be so given. 


"Op. cit. 406 *Phil. Rev. XLIV 330 * Ibid. 
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Mr. Hartshorne might reply, of course, that the book is not immedi- 
ately given and that it is only the feeling of the book that is immedi- 
ately given. This, however, does not help the argument. What we are 
looking for is some evidence for attributing the character of feeling to 
such objects as books. Now the supposition that only feeling is immedi- 
ately given offers no evidence for the assertion that what is not given 
is also feeling. Hence, if books, etc., are not immediately given, we 
have here no evidence for believing that they have the general charac- 
ter of feeling. This argument then is clearly either false or simply begs 
the question. 

“The second argument, which is really a specialization of the first, 
is that not simply feeling but, to repeat, feeling of feeling, is immedi- 
ately given. ... By virtue of such givenness of other-feeling in our 
feeling, we have not only a general clue, via the categories, to the 
sentient character of physical reality, but particular evidence of the 
particular feelings which constitute at least one small portion of the 
physical world. ... Such direct evidences of non-human feelings, how- 
ever, are because of faintness incapable of distinct observation with 
respect to all objects except the bodily parts. And even with respect to 
these there is much vagueness, due to the fact that our feelings prehend 
those of the body not with individual distinctness, but en masse,.”’?® In 
the last two sentences just quoted Mr. Hartshorne has stated clearly 
the reason why this argument cannot be accepted as evidence of the 
“sentient character of physical reality”. The only feelings immediately 
given in feeling in this way are feelings belonging to gross bodily parts 
of human living organisms. These feelings are a far cry from direct 
evidence of “the sensory feeling of certain cells” and even farther from 
“direct evidences of non-human feelings”. Mr. Hartshorne apparently 
assumes the existence of the feelings belonging to the individual cells 
and then tries to explain why they are not prehended with individual 
distinctness. But to advance this as direct evidence for the existence of 
such feelings of cells is plainly to beg the question. 

We are thus returned to our starting point. We have left only the 
argument by analogy as a reason for the extension of the category of 
feeling to all reality. 

3. In reply to the suggestion that Whitehead has himself com- 
mitted the “fallacy of misplaced concreteness” Mr. Hartshorne insists 
that Whitehead has taken into account all the important concepts of 
physics and that he “omits no experienced qualities whatever”. This 
may well be true, but it in no wise constitutes an answer to the sug- 
gested criticism. Whitehead proceeds by the method of “philosophic 
generalization”. “Words and phrases must be stretched towards a 
generality foreign to their ordinary usage; and however such ele- 
ments of language be stabilized as technicalities, they remain meta- 


* Op. cit. 330-331. 
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phors mutely appealing for an imaginative leap.”"* The success of 
the experimental generalization of such words as feeling, for instance, 
“is always to be tested by the applicability of its results beyond the 
restricted locus from which it originated”.!2 If Whitehead does not 
succeed in demonstrating the genuine applicability of the term feeling 
to all elements in the universe, he has committed the “fallacy of mis- 
placed concreteness”; for he has taken as concrete something which 
has been abstracted from only one aspect of experience. The ma- 
terialist who is charged with this fallacy by Whitehead fully intended 
to take into account all aspects of experience. But in neither case is 
it a question of intention; it is a question of success or achievement. 
Although I am of the opinion that Whitehead has not been wholly 
successful in describing all reality in terms of feeling, the issue cannot 
be decided here. Only a detailed analysis of Whitehead’s complete 
system can settle the matter. I wish merely to make clear that Mr. 
Hartshorne has not answered the criticism by pointing out that White- 
head has given the term feeling universal application. This reply 
leaves untouched the only vital question: whether this generalization 
or universal application is justifiable. 

4. There is just one more point I should like to discuss briefly. Mr. 
Hartshorne has pointed out one of the most serious difficulties with 
Whitehead’s system. But he seems to feel that a slight change will 
solve the problem; whereas the suggested change would as a matter 
of fact require a rather drastic revision of some of the fundamental 
principles of the system. In reference to Whitehead’s definition of 
contemporaneity in terms of causal independence Mr. Hartshorne 
writes: “In spite of the difficulties, I venture to suggest, against 
Whitehead’s own opinion, that the unqualified inclusiveness of pre- 
hension . . . is required by his system as a whole. For it is the only 
means which the system seems to provide by which the world can be 
constituted as such, as a real whole”.’5 I quite agree that this is the 
only means by which Whitehead’s world can be constituted as a real 
whole. But this means is specifically denied by Whitehead, and it is 
furthermore inconsistent with some of the most fundamental prin- 
ciples of his philosophy. The only conclusion to be drawn from this 
is that Whitehead’s explanation of the solidarity of the universe is 
highly unsatisfactory. 

Reference to a few passages will establish this point. “It is now 
obvious that blind prehensions, physical and mental, are the ultimate 
bricks of the physical universe. They are bound together within each 
actuality by the subjective unity of aim which governs their allied 
genesis and their final concrescence. They are also bound together 
beyond the limits of their peculiar subjects by the way in which the 

“Phe Rev. XLIV 334 a 
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prehensions in one subject become the objective datum for the pre- 
hension in a later subject, thus objectifying the earlier subject for the 
later subject.”** But by definition contemporary entities cannot be 
bound together in this manner. It therefore becomes necessary for 
Whitehead to say, as he does in the following passage, that extensive 
relations are in some sense external. “It is by means of ‘extension’ 
that the bonds between prehensions take on the dual aspect of internal 
relations, which are yet in a sense external relations. It is evident 
that if the solidarity of the physical world is to be relevant to the 
description of its individual actualities, it can only be by reason of 
the fundamental internality of the relationships in question. On the 
other hand, if the individual discreteness of the actualities is to have 
its weight, there must be an aspect in these relationships from which 
they can be conceived as external, that is, as bonds between divided 
things.”’*® 

A dilemma results. As Mr. Hartshorne has pointed out, the preserv- 
ation of the solidarity of the universe requires the unqualified in- 
clusiveness of prehension. On the other hand, the preservation of the 
individuality of actual entities requires, Mr. Hartshorne to the con- 
trary, a restricted inclusiveness of prehension. This last statement 
requires some elucidation. It follows from Whitehead’s denial of 
simple location and his doctrine of physical prehensions. The in- 
dividuality of actual entities is dependent upon a difference of locus 
or perspective. But the locus or perspective of any actual entity can 
be specified only by reference to the actual entities prehended by it. 
If, however, prehension is all-inclusive, each actual entity prehends all 
others so that there can be no differentiation of perspective and hence 
no individuality. Consequently, if Mr. Hartshorne wishes to preserve 
the solidarity of the universe by asserting the unqualified inclusiveness 
of prehensions, he has at the same time sacrificed the unique individual- 
ity of the parts of that universe and has in fact reduced it to a single 
individual monad. 

Joun W. BiytH 


Brown UNIVERSITY 


ACT AND OBJECT IN LOCKE 


WISH to consider briefly the question whether Locke made a dis- 

tinction between an act of the mind and an immediate object of 
the mind, between a perception and an idea. I say immediate object, 
because everybody agrees that Locke would distinguish between an 
act of perceiving and an external object. According to one of his 
statements, “It is evident the mind knows not things immediately, but 
only by the intervention of the ideas it has of them”.’ The ambiguous 


o*) 
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status of this “idea” as something which “intervenes” between the 
mind and external objects originated the present problem. Commenting 
upon the statement Locke’s contemporary, Henry Lee, says: 
’'Tis evident, he says, the mind knows nothing immediately but only 
by the intervention of the ideas it has of them; which words I under- 
stand thus. The mind has no application, contact or juxtaposition to 
things it has a knowledge of, only by the thoughts or perceptions ex- 
cited in it. ... 1 must confess that I have no idea of whiteness that 1s 
middle or distinct from the power in the object and the perception in 
the mind.’ 
Brown definitely adopted the interpretation suggested by Lee: 
“In the perception of external objects”, says Dr. Reid, “all languages 
distinguish three things,—the mind that perceives,—the operation of 
that mind, which is called perception—and the object perceived. Phi- 
losophers have introduced a fourth thing, in this process, which they 
call the idea of the object” (Jntell. Powers II xii). The perception it- 
self, as a state of the mind, or as he chooses to call it, an operation of 
the mind, he admits, and he admits also the organic change which 
precedes it. Did Mr. Locke then contend for anything more, for that 
fourth thing, the idea, distinct from the perception. .. . That he did not 
. conceive the idea to be any thing different from the perception it- 
self, is sufficiently apparent . There is not a single argument in his 
Essay, or in any of his works, that is founded on the substantial 
reality of our ideas, as separate and distinct things in the mind... 
The doctrine of this truly eminent philosopher, therefore, is that the 
presence of the external object, and the consequent organic change, 
are followed by an idea, which is nothing but the actual perception.’ 
According to these writers, as according to everyone else, Locke 
distinguishes the mental act from the external object. They do not, 
however, admit of any immediate object in addition to the external 
object, and the word “idea”, they claim, is meant by Locke to denote 
the very act or operation of the mind; so that when he speaks of an 
“idea of’ something he means the “perception of” that thing. They 
distinguish between the mind, its acts, and external objects, and hold 


‘ 


that it is the act which is meant to “intervene” between the mind and 
the external object. Their view may be summarized by the statement 
that “ideas are nothing but perceptions”. I think that in their statement 
of the problem these commentators, together with those who oppose 
them, are confused. The identity of perception and idea might indeed 
be maintained, but not in this way; and I would like to state what it 
is that seems problematic in Locke concerning the relation between 
the two.* 


* Anti-Scepticism 257 * Lectures, 1822 ed., I, 399-401. 
“Although perception is used by Locke in three or four senses we use it 
here in only two, either as ¢ynonymous with sensation or as a general term 
tor all the operations of the mind. We are here concerned with perception 
in SO far as it means an act of mind, and this is implied by both senses. 
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When a man is said to have the idea called red, it would seem that 
for Locke what is meant by red is not what is meant by perception, 
and that it does not make sense to ask whether the red that is in the 
mind is anything but an act of mind. In order to see what can be 
meant by a question of this kind, let us take notice of a distinction, 
made popular by Descartes, which Gibson employs in discussing 
Locke’s theory of ideas, the distinction between the “formal” and the 
“objective” reality of an idea.5 The “objective reality” of an idea is, 
in Gibson’s words, its “logical content”, and the “formal reality” of 
an idea is its factual or psychological existence. Since it must be 
granted that whatever an idea involves it involves content, a question 
is, What is the mode of being of this content, and how is it related 
to the act of perception? According to Gibson the Cartesian distinction 
is implicit in Locke. He says: “The idea for him is at once the appre- 
hension of a content and the content apprehended; it is both a psychical 
existent and a logical meaning”. Thus on this view the idea has two 
“aspects”: If you wish to say that it is factual and datable, or has 
formal reality, you must say that it is the act of perception; for this 
is the only thing psychological that can be said to be factual and 
datable. If, on the other hand, you wish to say (as everyone at least 
must) that the idea is a content, or has objective reality, you must 
say that it is a logical meaning. On this view therefore the idea as 
content is a universal, never occurring apart from the idea as existent 
that is, from perception. 

Now while it cannot be denied that ideas in a certain capacity are 
treated by Locke as universals, this is true chiefly of the Essay con- 
sidered as an analysis of knowledge, and however much it may be 
stressed it will not account for the analysis of an instance of sensing 
Ideas are universals, moreover, only when knowledge is treated by 
Locke as an inventory of concepts. In the ordinary process of knowl- 
edge “particular ideas are first received and distinguished, and so 
knowledge got about them”,® and “the perception of the agreement 
or disagreement of our particular ideas, is the whole and utmost of 
all our knowledge. Universality is but accidental to it.”’ When the 
mind is said to have the idea of a red ball, the red is a particular red 
because it occurs at a given time and in a given instance of sensing; 
for, since Locke regarded whatever exists as particular, there would 
be no reason for him to think that when a red ball is sensed the con- 
tent red is not as particular as the object red ball.* That this is so 

* Locke’s Theory of Knowledge 13-28. Cf. Adamson, The Development 
of Modern Philosophy I, 113-114. 

* Essay IV vii 9. "IV xvii 8 

*See R. Jackson, “Locke’s Version of Representative Perception”, Mind 
(1930) 16-17, for the view that all qualities of particular things are for 
Locke particular in the same sense as the things. 
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follows also from his view that universals are made only when the 
mind abstracts, and abstraction is a mental operation distinct from 
sensation. Thus, just as every act of sensation is unique, the content 
which is then in the mind is unique and particular. If Gibson’s view 
with this modification should still say that the idea considered as a 
mental existent is the act of sensation, what is the idea now as con- 
tent, since we find it (in sensing) not to be a meaning or universal? 
It would seem that the content, as particular, should be an existence 
in the mind together with and on the same plane as the mental act, 
or there is no mode of being that can describe it. 

It has been said: “The mental phantasm [1.e., the particular content] 
which exists in the mind when we perceive some material thing (what 
modern epistemologists call the sensum or sense-datum) would be 
called by Locke a sensation but not an idea.”® Whereas on the view 
of Gibson the content was regarded as a universal, and hence by 
definition not an existent, the view implied in the present statement 
is that in sensing the content is particular and at the same time 
identical with the act of perception. This view recognizes a distinction 
between the content as universal and as particular; the universal con- 
tent it calls idea, the particular content perception or sensation. This 
returns us to the difficulty mentioned a moment ago. What is the 
meaning of saying that the content red is nothing but perception? 
The answer, which should have been clear to the commentators, is 
that if we assume there is a kind of existence called mental act or 
perception, then to say that red is nothing but perception is absurd. 
If the identity of act and content is to be maintained, it is perception 
which loses its character as a distinct kind of existence. Perceiving 
becomes nothing apart from the mere presence in the mind of red; 
and it is the content, in fact, which becomes the sole kind of mental 
existence. Thus when Brown says that the idea is nothing distinct from 
the actual perception, he should mean by “perception” content, and 
his sense should be to deny the existence of a particular content called 
idea which is taken to be different from the particular content already 
known as perception. But in this event perception in the sense of act 
is ruled out of existence, and this obviously is not Brown’s intention. 
He confuses, as do most of the commentators, perception in the sense 
of content with perception in the sense of act. When used in the former 
sense mental act implicitly disappears, which is contrary to his in- 
tention; when used in the latter sense the idea or content is reduced 
to an act, which is absurd. Similarly in the statement of Professor 
Swabey: to say “the mental phantasm . . . would be called by Locke 
a sensation but not an idea” seems to imply that “sensation” is used 


°W. C. Swal ey, “Locke’s Theory of Ideas”, Phil. Rev. (1933) 575. 
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in the sense of content, in which case its ordinary sense for Locke, as 
a mental operation, is not accounted for; yet if sensation is given its 
ordinary meaning the assertion about the phantasm is absurd 

On Locke’s principles then the following ought to be the case: (1) It 
is incontrovertible that when the mind is said to have an idea there 
is present some particular content. (2) Since (we speak throughout 
of the case of external sensing) the content is not a universal, and 
since it 1s not a physical object, it must exist on the same level as the 
act of perception, whether the two be identical or not. That is, both 
the content and the perception have the character psychical or mental. 
(3) If the two are held to be identical, this is equiv ilent to holding 
vat there is no distinct kind of existence called mental act but that 
this 1s only the presence in the mind of the particular content. (4) 
Since the particular content is the immediate object of the mind, and 
since the immediate objects of the mind are called by Locke ideas, we 
should speak synonymously of the content and the idea. 

[he two contrary interpretations of Locke then are: (4) A percep 


t 


tion is distinct from an idea: there are two kinds of mental existence, 


the act of perceiving and the immediate object perceived. (B) A per 
ception and an idea are identical: there is only one kind of mental 


existence which is at once the “perceiving” and the “perceived”, at 


once the act of perception and the immediate object of perception 


The problem is to determine which of these two is the view of Locke 

Whether 4 or B is correct is seen to depend upon the character, or 
more accurately, the existence of mental activity. The preceding state- 
ment of the views assumes that if B is correct then mental activity 1s 


in fact nothing at all; for it assumes that on Locke’s principles the 


particularity and existence of a mental content is indubitable, and 
that hence the identification of idea and perception cannot mean that 


the idea or content is only a mental existent called act. B means, in 
short, that perceptions are only ideas, and not that ideas are only 
perceptions, a view we may call B’. Returning to the interpretation 
represented by Brown, we find that it is not B but B’. Whereas the 
identity of perception and idea as stated by B actually eliminates the 
existence of mental activity, the identity as stated by B’ eliminates 
the existence of mental content (“ideas are nothing but perceptions”). 
But we have said that the mental content is indubitable. In what sense 
len can we maintain B’; that is, in what sense can we say “ideas are 
nothing but perceptions” and yet not mean, for example, that redness 


othing but a mental act? The fact is that B’ makes sense if we 


If the commentators are divided according as they approximately repre- 
sent A or B, then Brown (op. cit.), Webb (The Intellectualism of Locke, 
ch. ii), and Gibson (op. cit.), represent B; and Reid (/ntellectual Powers 


If ix) and Hamilton (Discussions 82-85, 1st ed.) A. See al 
“What was Locke’s Doctrine of Perception?” 


K. Abbott 
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Hermathena (1883) 157-168 
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deny the existence of mental contents altogether, or in other words, 
if we make the fundamental assumption that Locke held the theory 
of direct perception and not that of representative perception. The 
theory of direct perception means that only the physical object or 
quality is the object of the mind and that there is no distinction 
between it and a sensible counterpart (content) of it. We are then 
left only with the act of perception and the physical object or quality 
perceived. And B’ would mean that what Locke calls “idea” is nothing 
but the act of perception: our “idea of” a ball is our “perception of” 
that ball 

In order to remove B’ from consideration we should therefore have 
to show that Locke held the theory of representative perception." 
While this is not the place to discuss that at length, I think the fol- 


lowing points are relevant: (1) The term “idea” is applied by Locke 


to the “immediate objects” of the mind. According to Brown and 
Webb the perception is therefore the immediate object. But according 


to the theory of direct perception the physical object or quality is the 
immediate object. Webb is consequently involved in the awkward 
opinion that for Locke the perception has as immediate object both 
itself and the physical object simultaneously. (2) According to Locke 
the ideas of primary qualities resemble the primary qualities, and the 
ideas of secondary qualities do not resemble those qualities. It does 
not make sense to say that what resembles a primary quality, for 
example, is an act of perception. Resemblance and non-resemblance 
are properties of mental contents and not of acts.’*? (3) Elsewhere 
Locke affirms the existence of mental contents explicitly: “Since the 
things the mind contemplates are none of them, besides itself, present 
to the understanding, it is necessary that something else, as a sign or 
representation of the thing it considers, should be present to it: and 
these are ideas’’.'* These ideas he calls “the pictures of things” ;" 
they “agree” or “disagree”, they are “adequate” or “inadequate”. We 
must therefore accept the fact that he admitted of contents which are 
distinct from physical things. Direct perception was not his view; 
and B’ is false. 

In spite of this internal evidence there are two reasons why it is 
tempting to think that B’ was Locke’s view. The first is that he uses 


See R. Jackson, of. cit. His account of what the absence of represent- 
ative perception in Locke would mean is different from that given here 
“Locke's very distinction between quality and idea of quality amounts 
to an assertion of the existence of contents. According to him a secondary 
quality is only a power of the physical body to excite certain ideas in us 
We may ask how redness arises in the mind. It is not a secondary quality, 
a power. It must therefore be the idea excited in the mind by that power. 
‘Idea’ in this case cannot possibly mean ‘mental act’; for then redness, 
being neither the quality nor the idea, could never arise in the mind. 
"Essay IV xxi 4 *II xxix 8 
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the words “our ideas are nothing but actual perceptions”, and makes 
similar statements. These statements are quite shorn of their apparent 
conclusiveness when taken in their context. If they are taken literally 
his psychology becomes not only radically inconsistent but unintel- 
ligible. But if they are taken to affirm an identity at all, they as a 
matter of fact admit much better of the interpretation B, and so there 
is no reason to suppose an inconsistency. The second reason for the 
plausibility of B’ is that in the Examination of Malebranche Locke 
repudiates the view that ideas are “real beings or substances”. This 
has been taken to mean that ideas are not distinct existential contents 
but, judging from statements to be taken in conjunction with this, the 
acts of perception themselves. Against such a reading it need simply 
be pointed out that only the view of idea as real being in what he 
took to be Malebranche’s sense is rejected by Locke. On this view 
material objects cannot be known by the soul directly (the soul being 
spiritual) but only by way of ideas which are essences in the spiritual 
substance of God. As Locke represents it, “What we see of bodies, is 
seen in God, by seeing the ideas of them, that are in God’’.'® The 
rejection of this view hardly affects the view that the idea is a distinct 
mental existent. Locke appears to have realized that his criticism 
might be misunderstood, for in discussing the same subject elsewhere 
he says, “Ideas may be real beings, tho’ not substances; as motion is a 
real being, tho’ not a substance”.'® The point in all this is that the 
opposing interpretations are A and B, not A and B’. 

For the purpose of eliminating A from consideration it might be 
held that since perception and idea never, for Locke, exist the one 
without the other, they therefore constitute one situation, and a dis- 
tinction between the two would be only a “distinction of reason”. This 
is a phrase not used by Locke. In what sense might the perception be 
distinguished from the idea? That they are always coexistent means 
that they cannot be distinguished as particular substances. They can, 
however, be distinguished in the same legitimate way that two co- 
existent qualities can be distinguished, or in the way that Locke dis- 
tinguishes substance from a conglomeration of qualities, or power 
from its exercise. In order to be distinct it is necessary that perception 
should connote something other than what is connoted by idea.’* B 
means that the perception must be called the idea and vice versa, and 
that the two terms connote the same kind of mental existence; A that 
the terms connote two kinds of mental existence. To thus abstract 
perception and idea from each other is a sufficient as well as necessary 
condition for their distinctness. For according to Locke the nominal 
essence and the real essence coincide in all cases except that of sub- 

* Examination, sec. 45. 

* Remarks upon Some of Mr. Norris’s Books, sec. 17 

"See the Conduct of the Understanding, sec. 30, on distinction. 
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stances.'® Since perception and idea are admittedly not substances, 
their real essences could not be identical if their nominal essences 
were distinct. The nominal essence of animal would be distinct from 
that of man, but their real essences might be one; and this could not 
happen with perception and idea. According to B perception and idea, 
being synonymous, cannot be abstracted from each other and hence 
are not distinct nominal essences, which distinctness is the point at 
issue. 

I have been concerned only with the proper statement of the point 
at issue. As for the question whether A or B is correct, detailed argu- 
ments could be given for each and it is difficult to reach a satisfactory 
conclusion. The question, while of course minute, is significant in an 
accurate interpretation of Locke’s psychology; although it is because 
Locke was not primarily a psychologist that it is difficult to determine. 

Justus BuCHLER 

New Yor« City 


TWO JOBS FOR THE LOGICIAN? 


— logic of propositional forms expresses as accurately and as 
usefully as possible the internal structure of propositions. That 
this effort in itself has no connection with metaphysical problems most 
logicians will agree. A study of the structure of propositions is one 
thing: the study of the structure of reality is another. If there is a 
connection between the two it is not the province of the logician qua 
logician to investigate it. The metaphysical connotations of ‘term’ and 
‘relation’ are so remarkable as to tempt the logician to be satisfied 
with the present analysis of propositions. A strict attention to struc- 
ture, however, indicates that there are aspects of propositional forms 
which the relational logician has not yet recognized. The writer wishes 
to suggest two aspects which have not yet received symbolic expression 
but which seem to be significant elements in the structure of proposi- 
tions. 
1. There should be provision for the symbolic expression of rela- 


tions within relations —Examine the proposition, ‘John writes to Sam’, 





expressed in variables as the dyadic relation, R(x,y). The logician is 
careful to point out in this case thaf there are two terms, but he 
neglects the fact that there are two relations involved. There is the 
monadic relation (or predicate) which states that John writes, and 
there is the dyadic relation between John, writing, and Sam. This 
becomes clear when we bring forward a second proposition, ‘John 
writes for Sam’, in which the dyadic relation is changed but the 
monadic one is not; or a third, ‘John speaks to Sam’, in which only 
the monadic relation is altered. Where our present symbolism expresses 


* Essay 11 iii 18. 
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only one relational variable, R, it is shown that there actually are 
two. Might not such propositions be expressed, R(rx,y), where r 
stands for the monadic relation, x for one term, R for the dyadic 
relation, and y for the second term? In this case, ‘John writes for 
Sam’ would be symbolized with constants as R,(r,J,S), ‘John writes 
to Sam’ as R,(r,J,S), and ‘John speaks to Sam’ as R, (r,J,S). 

The writer offers no assurance that the symbolism suggested here 
is the most convenient possible; but it does seem to be true that it 
expresses more elements in the structure of the propositions under 
consideration than are usually expressed. It would be just as inadequate 
to express ‘John writes for Sam’ as R(r(x)), suppressing one of the 
terms, as it is to write it R/x,y), suppressing one of the relations. 

Consider a more difficult case. The present symbolism for ‘John 
reads a letter to Sam’ is the triadic relation, R( x,y,z). But is the rela- 
tion expressed a simple triadic one or is it more complex? Compare 
‘John reads a letter to Sam’ and ‘John reads a letter from Sam’. In 
passing from the first to the second the relation between John and the 
letter has not changed, although the relation of John, the letter, and 
Sam has. R(x,y,z) indicates that there are three terms in either 
proposition. Surely R(x,y), where y stands for an expression tnclud- 
ing the letter and Sam, would be inadequate, suppressing one of the 
terms. Is not R(x,y,z) similarly inadequate, suppressing one of the 
relations? Does it not fail to analyse the proposition into its true 
elements ? Perhaps the expression might be R(rx,y,z). Then, using con- 
stants, ‘John reads a letter to Sam’ would be R, (r,JL,S), and ‘John 
reads a letter from Sam’ would be R,(r,JL,S). And ‘John writes a 
letter to Sam’ would be R,(r,JL,S). 

A special application of this is found in the monadic case. Suppose 
‘John writes hurriedly’. We now symbolize this as Ox. If ‘John writes 
slowly’ we still use Qx: and if ‘John cogitates’ we use Qx. But cer- 
tainly there is a similarity of structure between the first two which 
differentiates them from the third. Might we not symbolize the first 
two in the following manner: Q,x, ‘a’ being a variable standing 
for an adverb and capable of meaning either ‘hurriedly’ or ‘slowly’ or 
anything else? 

2. Operations should appear in the symbolization of propositions 
wherever they appear in the propositions themselves.—In the proposi- 
tion, ‘John and Edward wrote to Sam’, there is no indication given 
by language as to whether one or two letters were written: nor does 
R( x,y,z) indicate it. In language one may easily become more explicit, 
by adding the word ‘together’, for example. But at present relational 
logic does not include this possibility, though structure is at issue. 
We can, to be sure, indicate that two letters were written by breaking 
the original proposition into two, R(x,z) and R(y,z), ‘John wrote to 
Sam’ and ‘Edward wrote to Sam’. But if only one letter is written 
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lohn and Edward are joined into one term by an operation of con- 
junction. In this case, R(x,y,z) is inaccurate, for the relation is act- 
ually a dyadic and not a triadic one. From this point of view there 1s 
an obvious difference of structure between ‘Dover is between Boston 
and Portland’ and ‘John and Edward wrote to Sam’. The former does 
not contain an operation and is truly symbolized by R(x,y,z). But the 
latter, by virtue of the operation, is dyadic and perhaps might be sym- 
bolized, R(xoy,z), where o indicates an operation. Operations are 
perhaps more rare than relations in the structure of propositions, but 
wherever they occur, making new terms out of a combination of sub- 
ordinate ones, they should be recognized symbolically. Another exam- 
ple of operational structure is, ‘Everyone on board except the cook 
enjoyed the storm’. Here ‘cook’ operates on ‘everyone’ to produce a 
new term, entering into a dyadic relation. 

May this principle be expanded to the expression of adjectives in 
propositional forms? ‘The brown dog was killed by a train’ expresses 
a relation between a dog and a train, now symbolized R(x,y). But 
what about ‘brown’? Is it not in a sense an operation of the term 
‘color’ on the term ‘dog’ to produce a new term? Instead of being 
symbolized R(x,y) should it not be symbolized R(xoz,y)? ‘xoz’ for 
‘brown dog’ offers more of a structural analysis than ‘x’ alone (as 
can be seen by comparison with the structures of ‘The dog was killed 
by a train’, ‘The black dog was killed by a train’, ‘The brown rabbit 
was killed by a train’, etc.), and that is what the logician is seeking. 
There are major difficulties in this expansion of symbols, not the 
least of them being a reconsideration of ‘term’. But if metaphysical 
connotations are disregarded, as they should be, the step is not an 
impossible one. 

Operations also function between relations. The proposition, ‘Louis 
is smaller but stronger than Carnera’, presents a situation not unlike 
that contained in ‘John and Edward wrote to Sam’. Its effect is lost 
if it is broken up into ‘Louis is smaller than Carnera’ and ‘Louis is 
stronger than Carnera’. Two dyadic relations are joined by an opera- 
tion to form a new dyadic relation. To join these relations into the 
clumsy ‘smaller but stronger than’ (symbolized by the unanalyzed R) 
is not to reduce it to its elements, as a comparison with the structure 
of ‘Louis is smaller but more skillful than Carnera’ shows immediately. 
Would it be desirable to express the operational function in connection 
with relations also? ‘Louis is smaller but stronger than Carnera’ might 
then become R,oR,(x,y), and one element in the relation could be 
changed while the rest is retained. 

With this expansion of terms and relations to include relations 
within relations and operations upon terms and relations, what was 
at first an apparent metaphysical implication in the use of ‘term’ and 
‘relation’ ceases to suggest itself so temptingly. It has probably been 
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an unconscious concern for metaphysical significances that has hin- 
dered logicians from making elaborations such as those suggested 
above, but when it is held clearly in mind that the symbols of relational 
logic express structure and nothing else elaborations of the nature of 
those above may be significant. The job will surely be better done 
than these hasty fabrications may suggest, but the important point 
for the moment is to recognize that there is within propositional forms 
a structure as yet unexpressed in the logician’s symbols. 
Rocer W. HoL_MeEs 


Mount Hotyoxe CoLiece 


A NOTE ON UNIVERSALS 


HAVE always thought that if a universal meant anything capable 

of recurrence, then it was undeniable that at least in our experience 
we have universals, when, for example, we look at two patches of the 
same color. I did not deny that a closer examination, a concentration 
of attention, might in every case reveal some difference in what at 
first appeared to be two instances of the same thing, but I thought it 
was sufficient to establish that in the first appearances there was no 
noticeable difference, This argument was based on the assumption that 
immediate data of sensory appearance are thoroughly specific or 
determinate. At the present time I am so much doubtful of this 
assumption as to be ready to defend the proposition that we seldom 
have entirely specific sense-data. And if this proposition is tenable, 
then whenever we fail to distinguish between the colors of two patches, 
we have no right to interpret our failure as the sameness of the 
colors, but are only entitled to say that the patches are not sufficiently 
determinate for either identifying or distinguishing their colors. If 
this were the last word on the subject, then there cannot be an objec- 
tion against the position taken by Stout, who in a recent paper gave 
a new defense of the thesis “that the same color cannot at the same 
time be in two places”, so that when we think that we see two spots 
of the same color, we are seeing two particular specific colors how- 
ever similar (Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Supplementary 
Volume XV). 

Let us grant for the sake of argument that there are two particular 
specific colors A and A’ in our sense-experience, which we have mis- 
interpreted as two particular areas, I and II, of the same specific 
color A. Obviously this does not settle the question. For in order to 
speak of the particular shade A and the particular shade A!, we must 
assume that one of the patches shows at every sub-region of its area 
the same shade A, while the other shows throughout the same shade 
A’, and this assumption reinstates universals, this time not in relating 
the areas I and II, but in relating the sub-regions of I and in relating 
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the sub-regions of II. Of course, the assumption can be made only on 
a further supposition that the areas I and II are each uniformly 
colored. But I do not think that the supposition of uniform coloring 
can be altogether avoided. Let the area I, and likewise the area II, 
have each a specific but changeable color. For example, each area 
might be an ‘illustration’ of the spectrum. Then examining either area 
we would find within it a specific color-transition from one sub-region 
to another, where each sub-region exemplifies some the same shade 
from the hues of the spectrum, or, in other words, is uniformly colored. 
One could take exception to this by denying that even the smallest 
finite sub-regions of a patch in the field of vision are uniformly colored, 
but such an attitude would make unintelligible the very phrase ‘transi- 
tion from one specific shade to another’. For if each specific shade is 
not exhibited at a finite (however small) area of vision, it has no 
existence at all, unless it be at a single point. But presumably a single 
point is colorless; ‘to be colored entails to be extended’ is generally 
accepted as an analytic proposition. And even if it is not nonsense to 
say that a single point is colored, there is no doubt whatsoever that 
in the field of vision, which alone is under discussion, there is no 
apprehension of a single point. Hence if there were no uniformly 
colored regions, or, what comes to the same thing if there were no 
universals, the very notion of a specific hue would be meaningless. 
A. P. USHENKO 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
George Berkeley. A Study of His Life and Philosophy. By Joun Wu5. 
Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1936. Pp. xii, 552. 
In this impressive piece of work Mr. Wild sets out to show that 
Berkeley’s thought exhibits a continuous development leading him in 


the Siris to a Neo-platonic Absolute transcending all distinctions of 


of a new “logic” or “method”, that of breaking down the independencs 
of successive pairs of correlative terms until the culminating recogni- 
tion that no distinctions of reason can satisfy the reason. He complains 
with truth that historians of philosophy, by neglecting the Siris and 
Berkeley's own plea that his works should be read in the order in which 
he wrote them, have frozen his development at the early stage when he 
believed in a plurality of spirits linked to God by causal action. The 
main stages by which his emergence from this early spiritism is traced 
are as follows, 

(a) In the second half of the Commonplace Book he recognizes that 
self depends on objects as much as objects on self. 

(b) In the second edition of the Principles and in the Dialogues he 
asserts the dependence of the finite self on God, and finds the reality of 
the perceived world not in subjective sense-data but in the eternal ideas 
of God. 

(c) In his central period he turns first to nature and solitude (in 
reaction against society—that is against the reality of finite spirits) 
and then to practical endeavour (in reaction against the self-sufficiency 
of reason). 

(d) In the Alciphron he recognizes that belief in God and (a4 
fortiori) in any real independent order must rest on faith, not on 
reason. 

(e) In the Siris he reached the inevitable conclusion, implicit 
throughout this development, that the distinctions on which his early 
theory rested cannot survive criticism. Subject and object, universal 
and particular, thought and practice, will and intellect, self and God, 
these are all dualisms which thought is forced to transcend. Yet in the 
end thought cannot be satisfied, for the unity it demands is one it 
cannot grasp. Faith alone remains. 

The following criticisms are not intended to suggest that Mr. Wild's 
demonstration is wholly at fault but only that some links in the chain 
are less strong than he would have us believe. 

(a) I can find in the Commonplace Book nothing but the early 
spiritism. It is true that Berkeley is dubious from the very beginning 
about the nature of personality and at one point definitely attacks it 
But his line of attack is to say that the self is nothing but a congeries 
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of perceptions, so that this exceptional passage anticipates Hume rather 
than Hegel or Neo-platonism. 

(b) Similarly in the Dialogues I can trace no hint of transcendence. 
In the first two the early doctrine is completely dominant and even in 
the third the causal proof of God remains. It is true that the introduc- 
tion of God’s ideas as the source of stability in the external world is a 
new development, but one which seems no nearer Neo-platonism than 
the earlier view. Against the view that by this time Berkeley had given 
up his belief in the independent reality of finite spirits, may be quoted 
his answer to Johnson in 1729 where the existence of evil is explicitly 


; 


traced to this independence. Only the body is asserted to be dependent, 
and when Mr. Wild adds “and the perceived self” in citing this passage 
[ can find no support in Berkeley for the addition. 

(c) With regard to the central period of Berkeley’s life it seems 
fanciful to read metaphysical meanings into his retirements to Oxford 
and his foundation of Bermuda College, especially as the meanings— 
rejection of finite spirits and devotion to their service—must be 
mutually exclusive. 

(d) The Alciphron is held by Mr. Wild to renew the attack on the 


finite self, but to go further by demolishing all rational belief in God. 
It is true that Berkeley makes the striking statement that personal 
identity is as obscure a problem as the Trinity, but doubts about per- 
sonality had been with him from the beginning, as the earlier part of 
the Commonplace Book shows. Mr. Wild quotes Dialogue IV as “show- 
ing discontent with Deistic proofs of God” and “subjecting his own 
previous proof to a scrutiny which in effect, destroys it”. But the 
Dialogue actually attacks only the “traditional” proofs of God and it is 
in contrast with Berkeley's own proof that they are “dry and jejune” ; 
and his scepticism is concerned only with “the mysteries of religion” 
such as the Trinity and original sin, whereas God’s existence is ration- 
ally demonstrable. I can find no ground for the view that Berkeley “no 
longer speaks seriously of proving the existence of God” or that “the 
use of proof in this connection is blasphemy.” Berkeley sums up his 
view in Dialogue VII with the words “the existence of a God is capable 
of clear proof” and Mr. Wild's gloss that he means to distinguish “a 
God” from “God” finds no support in the context. 

(e) In the Siris Neo-platonism is certainly dominant. But the special 
problem of the Siris is to distinguish Berkeley’s views from those of 
the authorities he is using. If it is said that he endorses the supra- 
rational monism of Plotinus, it must be remembered that he gives also 
as his own belief the Platonic theory of Ideas—and he asserts roundly 
that “Reason is the sole guide to truth”. 

It must be added that there seems no trace throughout of any con- 
ception of a new “method” or “logic” before Be rkeley’s own mind nor 


even the unconscious practise of it. 
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Despite these difficulties Mr. Wild makes out a strong case for the 
existence of a transcendence-theory in Berkeley, even if its develop- 
ment does not begin so early nor march so steadily nor triumph so com- 
pletely as he suggests. He follows his thread with a skill and sympathy 
and scholarship which will demand the attention of all students of 
Berkeley, and yet carry his reader with him even if he is no specialist, 
and his insistence on this late Berkleianism should do much to save the 
Alciphron and the Siris from undeserved neglect. 

J. D. Massotr 


St. Joun’s Cottece, Oxrorp 


Normative Psychology of Religion. By H. N. W1eMAN and REGINA 
Westcott WiemMan. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell, 1936. Pp. x, 
564. 

It has recently been the fashion to consider religion naturalistically 
as Originating in certain socially determined sentiments, and as subject 
to constant alteration, because of the continual change of the ideals 
conserved in it. This position is represented by the Wiemans’ very 
able book. 

It is very difficult to give clear definitions of the important notions 
involved in such a presentation, perhaps because of the instability of 
the standpoint. The first ten chapters constitute a glossary of terms 
such as prayer, sin, conversion, defined in the light of the authors’ 
position. The initial definition of religion is stated as devotion to a 
supreme value, a proposition sufficiently vague to be true. The supreme 
value, in turn, is “the greatest actual and possible connection between 
activities which makes them mutually sustaining, mutually enhancing, 
and mutually meaningful” (51). It is more than once stated that value 
resides not in enjoyment, nor in the activities themselves, but in the 
connection between them. This renders the definition extremely ob- 
scure; an obscurity which is apparently the result of an effort at 
definition such that the emergence of any “new” values, or “the growth 
of meaning”, may be assimilated by the progressive religion. Curiosity 
as to what these “new” values may be is satisfied by mention of such 
ideals as family love, social justice, peace, universal brotherhood 
(101). To many persons, these values will not appear as entirely novel. 

In the light of the remaining portion of this volume, it is hard to 
resist the conclusion that religion is an enthusiasm or an exhilaration 
brought to the performance of one’s duties; in fact, the authors them- 
selves suggest that it is devoted or “consecrated” moral conduct (34). 
In brief, the object of religious devotion is evidently some ideal social 
situation which the devoted person strives to realize, a doctrine which 
has been stated by Durkheim in Elementary Forms of the Religious 
Life with a clarity and precision lacking here. If this is true, the book 
is a statement of a moral idealism directed towards “social reconstruc- 
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tion” and “the integration of personality”. But why anyone should 
darken counsel by calling this religion and by using the traditional 
religious terms in an equivocal sense is difficult to see. The latter half 
of the book contains a number of useful hints for dealing with 
problems of personality and an exposition of techniques for aiding 
“religious growth”. All this may be extremely serviceable to religious 
educators, but throws very little light on the nature of religion. 
J. R. CrEsswe.y 

West Vircinia UNIVERSITY 
Return to Philosophy. By C. E. M. Joap. New York, E. P. Dutton & 

Co., 1936. Pp. 280. 

This book bears the sub-title, “A Defence of Reason, An Affirma- 
tion of Values, and A Plea for Philosophy”. Intended for mass con- 
sumption, it properly refers the reader to the author’s earlier works 
for detailed discussion of many conclusions. Such a book should be 
above all a sincere conveyance of the spirit of philosophy. Mr. Joad 
offers his readers not philosophy but flattery. “Reason for the élite” 
would be a more suitable sub-title. It is not philosophy to contrast the 
“cacophony” of modern music with fetching pictures of you and me, 
dear reader, “daydreaming by streams, in woods or on high cliffs 
overlooking the sea”. Not that Mr. Joad has no ear for music, ter- 
restial and celestial. He puts down, in his gentle, “Music, I would 
suggest, . . .” style, some very fancy metaphysical thoughts about it. 
But “the music of Stravinsky and the pictures of the Surréalistes” 
(a remarkable coupling) are too much for his reason-loving nature. 
He ignores the predominant criticism of modern music, that it is often 
arid through excess of reason. The closing chapters, wherein the 
amateur mystic or thinker and the lover of old-fashioned music are 
led to feel that they are leading mankind in making the coming 
“break-through” to higher levels of reality, achieve, consciously or 
unconsciously, the acme of flattery. 

For every “common reader”, however, this is not enough. Of the 
many who enjoy rages against the undeniable vulgarity in modern 
life, a handful will remember Aldous Huxley’s “Mr. Kalbsfleisch” 
(Jesting Pilate) with more satisfaction than they can draw from Mr. 
Joad’s patronizing, inaccurate, and second-hand condemnations. And 
still more will feel that Mr. Joad’s personal anecdotes, which open the 
book, notably detract from his affirmation of moral value. Unfor- 
tunately, very few indeed will be able to enjoy the curious illumination 
thrown upon his defense of “the Dowagers”, Beauty, Goodness, and 
Truth, against Huxley’s attacks, by the following passage from Mr. 
Joad’s intellectual autobiography:! He is a student, embracing the 
realism of Russell; but he observes, “Since, however, the modern 


ir : : : ‘ = 
Contemporary British Philosophy, Second Series, p. 159. 
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realist revival was not at that time regarded with favour at Oxford, 
I took Greats as a Realist of the Platonic type, and contended for the 


+ 


independent reality of universals, with particular reference to the 
forms of beauty, goodness, and truth”. 

Return to Philosophy is a book too delusive to be classified as harm- 
less. Too many of its readers, for example, rejoicing to find prejudice 
stamped with reason’s imprimatur, will be strengthened in domestic 
intellectual tyranny. Trouble looms for many adolescent sons who aré¢ 
discovering their older contemporaries, among them Mr. Joad’s bétes 
noires, Stravinsky and D. H. Lawrence. 

There is present need for a popular book which shall do as honor- 
ably and at greater length what Ralph Barton Perry did in his A De- 
fence of Philosophy. But such a book must present (in non-technical 
language, of course) a sincere study of philosophic opinions and 
issues. There is plenty of cleverness in Mr. Joad’s book, but there is 
no philosophy. 

Victor Lowe 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Paul Elmer More and American Criticism. By Ropert SHAFER, New 

Haven, Yale University Press, 1935. Pp. x1i, 324. 

The title of this work defines at once a large field of controversy 
The new romanticism which proclaims the natural right of free ex- 
pression virtually rejects criticism: the literary artist because he is 
creative must be allowed to transcend existing rules, and therefor 
criticism, if it pretends to apply rules or standards, can be regarded as 
no more than the impotent reactions of the academic mind. The issue 
in this dispute is recognized to be more than usually important: for 
the art of living is also implicated, and therefore the question is equally 
vital in such fields of conduct as morals and religion. With this ex- 
pansive significance of the topic in mind Mr. Shafer begins by review- 
the whole outlook in a preliminary chapter on “Criticism”. There 


is no uncertainty in his attitude. He says: “I think that in the long 
run those who can be seriously harmed by the wilful cocksure ‘mod- 
ernists’ are only themselves”. But “criticism has not in fact perished 
in our time” (57), and the proper thing is to look for it where it can 
be found. 

It is well known that two of the places where criticism is to be found 
are the works of Babbitt and More: with all their differences they 
belong in the same category in so far as they have fought a battle for 
standards and resisted the encroachments of that sentimentalism and 
irrationalism which for Babbitt was the heritage of Rousseau and for 
More a general loss of tone. This book is concerned almost entirely 
with More. After dealing with the general problem of criticism the 


author proceeds in three chapters and two hundred pages to describe 
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the life and works of More. This task is performed very thoroughly 
and it serves the purpose for which it is intended, namely, to show in 
detail the great learning which was the foundation of More’s thought 
and the genuine spiritual experience through which he came to his 
views about the nature and the needs of mankind in the present age. 
In the range of his knowledge, comprising as it did both the ancient 
Indian, the Greek, and the modern fields of literature, More was 
exceptional. It is easy for the modernist to argue that learning cramps 
the spirit and makes it subservient to antiquated models, but the fact 
remains that judgments must depend upon comparisons, and disparage- 
ment of learning is an indirect praise of ignorance. In More’s case 
the outcome was modified by circumstances and may not improperly 
be described as the product of the academic and the editorial parts of 
his experience. This may be the root of the misunderstandings about 
which More often complained. For a superficial glance would suggest 
that More’s “humanism” was a return to some transcendent rational- 
ism credited to ancient classical writers; but in fact More had a special 
objection to “absolutes” and in that respect might be considered an 
ally of Bergson or of James, as Mr. Shafer notes (162). The ultimate 
position of More is not easy to define. His work was not complete 
when Mr. Shafer produced this study: the Sceptical Approach to Re- 
ligion was not published, nor was the book entitled On Being Human. 
The limitation thus imposed by time is in part overcome by Mr. 
Shafer’s anticipations. He writes: “Mr. More’s realization that there 
can be no substitute for religion and his consequent activity thus make 
him... a significant leader through the several phases of the whole 
troubled movement of reconstruction which the times demand” (285). 

The later documents serve to make this statement more sure. More 
was too good a Platonist not to realize that the central problem is that 
of change and permanence, process and reality. For the religious mind 
this is the question of time and eternity, and with it goes the need 
of being in the world but not of the world. That axiom of the spiritual 
life is also the axiom of criticism defined as the power to exercise 
the inner check in the very flux of events and the rush of enthusiasm. 

The last word on the conflict between creation and criticism has not 
been spoken. Perhaps there is no last word and the terms indicate a 
dialectic which has its peculiar rhythm. To this dialectic More made 
a striking contribution without which modern thought would be dis- 
tinctly poorer. But it must be admitted that the other party has the 
right to ask exactly what is the function of the inner check, and 
whether it has more significance than a formal principle reminiscent 
of the Greek maxim to do nothing in excess. The failure, perhaps 
inevitable, to make the regulative principle more definite is the obvious 
point to attack, and if the answer is a complete surrender to authority, 
the sacrifice may be considered too great. Mr. Shafer feels this weak- 
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ness in More’s position acutely enough to say that “to this vexed 
question of adaptation Mr. More has given small attention and jejune 
answers” (275) and again “We neither can nor should go the whole 
way with Mr. More” (289). 

In this study of Paul Elmer More the author has expressed his own 
views on many topics, particularly the literature of revolt, the errors 
of some psychologists, and the reasons for the decline of traditional 
Christianity. As a result the book is a good introduction to the study 
of More’s work in relation to relevant aspects of American thought: 
some of the outspoken opponents are quoted in Appendix B, and in 
general the treatment of the controversial points is fair. As a survey 
of More’s work the book has distinct value and deserves careful at- 
tention. The fact that Mr. Shafer obviously has convictions and takes 
the opportunity to state them in vigorous terms adds to the interest 
of the writing without confusing the exposition of the central theme. 

G. S. Brett 


University or Toronto 


Nietzsche : Einfiihrung in das Verstindnis seines Philosophierens. Von 
Kart Jaspers. Berlin, Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1936. Pp. viii, 438. 
This book marks a new level both in the understanding of Nietzsche 

and in the appreciation of his philosophical importance. That a leader 

of contemporary German thought should have devoted years of patient 
industry to his study means that at last Nietzsche has come into his 
own. It also means that the result, besides being the fruit of immense 
labor, embodies the insight of a mind skilled in the ways of philosophy; 
and in this instance it is a mind which has been deeply affected by 

Nietzsche. 

The author sets himself the task of interpreting his subject from 
many sides. Of the three parts of his work, Book I follows a biograph- 
ical approach; Book II is a systematic exposition of philosophical 
content (without the usual division into periods) ; Book III attempts 
a kind of synthesis (“Die Denkweise Nietzsches im Ganzen seiner 
Existenz”’). Book I is not ordinary biography but a discussion of the 
significance of various aspects of Nietzsche’s life for his philosophy. 
Here the sketch of his intellectual development and the evaluation of 
the pathological factors in his life are particularly good. The wise 
remarks on method in the Introduction and on the study of Nietzsche 
in Book III also deserve special commendation. 

Philosophically, the heart of the volume is Book II. Its aim is to 
solve the capital problem in the study of Nietzsche, namely, to discover 
as much as possible of the systematic unity of his thought. Its guiding 
thesis and conclusion may be stated in two propositions. (1) Nie- 
tzsche’s thinking is an unending, perpetually self-destructive dialectic, 
moved by a remorseless sincerity which essays all extremes both in 
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afirmation and in negation and finally spares no doctrine, not even 
the will to power or the superman. (2) The abiding truth in Nietzsche 
is a mystical Seinsinnesein transcending rational formulation but in- 
directly expressed by the very way in which the dialectic explores all 
possibilities and ends in apparent emptiness. 

The first proposition is based upon weak evidence and is in fact 
probably false. The author by no means shows clearly that Nietzsche 
contradicts all his central doctrines. It is of course likely that there 
are some ultimate contradictions. What philosophy escapes them? But 
most of those alleged simply rest upon the author’s failure to see how 
certain ideas can fit together. The documentation, though rich, is 
sometimes scarce or lacking at critical points, and the author often 
imposes upon it interpretations which are doubtful or even wrong. For 
example, one of Mr. Jaspers’ chief supports for his contention that 
Nietzsche can not have finally maintained a metaphysics consists of 
certain passages which deny that the world is a systematic unity. Yet 
the author (1) gives the passages a sense more unrestricted than the 
context makes probable and (2) even if his interpretation is right he 
is doing just what he objects to in other general interpretations of 
Nietzsche, viz., taking one statement as absolutely final with reference 
to which others are then taken as merely provisional. 

The second proposition is largely a matter of personal intuition. 
This aspect of Mr. Jaspers’ interpretation is expressed in terms of his 
own Existenzphilosophie, and will naturally mean most to those al- 
ready at home in that mode of thought. It is at least one of the more 
penetrating suggestions concerning an ultimate mystery. 

Mr. Jaspers’ thesis despite its partial failure has several merits. 
Even if most of the alleged contradictions are not final many of them 
mark important problems for scholarship. There is an element of 
restless self-transcendence in Nietzsche’s thought, and this movement, 
with the spirit which lies behind it, may indeed be for us the most 
valuable aspect of the philosophy. It is well, too, to be reminded that 
this, like all great philosophies, springs from intuitions deeper than 
conceptual formulae, and that too much absorption in the latter may 
blind us to the former. 

The value of the work as a whole is by no means limited to that 
of its leading idea. The collection and ordering of an amazing number 
of quotations, and much of their interpretation, constitute real progress 
in discovering the unity of Nietzsche. His psychology, epistemology, 
and metaphysics receive particularly full treatment. On the other hand 
ethics and the theory of decadence are slighted, and aesthetics and 
theory of value are scarcely mentioned. 

Its defects notwithstanding, this book is easily the best study of 
Nietzsche known to the reviewer. Better than any of its contents is 
the spirit of justice and reverence in which it is written. Let us salute 
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e integrity of an author who, at this time and on this subject, has 
le no concessions to popular sentiment, but has remained true to the 
traditions of German scholarship 


GEORGE MorGAN, Jr. 


De la bellesa. By F. Mrrapnent. Barcelona, Institut d’Estuc 
936. Pp. xvi, 312. 


Towards the end of his lengthy and very sc y presentation of 
the strictly philosophical aspects of the problem of beauty, Mirabent 
reaches the conclusion that “the idea of beauty remains with majesty 
in the lofty regions of extrahuman symbols” and holds it for “a sign 
of wisdom not to dare approach that idea with our earthly language 
or assert it with minds that are essentially finite and limited’. In this 
sixth and final chapter, entitled “On Beauty as a Value and as an 
Ideal”, the author completely drops the tiresomely erudite tone of 
some of the preceding parts and deals with the aesthetic judgment in 
a markedly emotional manner, which is not, however, in the least 
npatible with the authentically meditative attitude maintained 
throughout the book. His accent becomes, as it were, more Platonic 
than coolly Aristotelian, and the whole chapter makes some of the 
finest reading on asthetics I know in modern literature. The rest of 
the book is devoted to a systematic and rather exhaustive exposition 
of philosophical aesthetics, of a summary that might be used for 


purposes of reference and that, at any rate, makes of the book an 


excellent manual for the uninitiated. Now and again, for instance when 
he dwells on the aesthetic judgment or on the abstruse theories of 
Einfiihlung, Mirabent shows not only a very remarkable first hand 
knowledge of the sources but reaches an extraordinary lucidity of 


exposition, his Catalonian language being always used with elegance 


~ ~ 


ind grace. He states his conclusions with modesty (almost to the 
point of exaggeration), endeavoring to find the moderate middle path 


pi 
midst divergent theories. 

Mirabent sees no possible opposition between art and nature, but 
rather an alternative codperation of both in fostering intellectual 


balance. Beauty and moral duty appear to him to be so intimately 


related that “ordering one’s life under the imperative of duty seems 


increasingly to coincide with setting it under the sign of beauty” 


Beauty is a “subjective”, a psychological product, yet it is not a “sub- 


jectivist’” notion and actually possesses an element of positive uni- 


versality. In his own words “the objectivity of beauty lies ultimately 
in that feeling of beauty which we tried to define as the sublimation 
of intellectual life through the life of sentiment and as the fortunate 
discovery of a moral activity that enlightens our way and points to 


our destiny”. In numerous quotations he brings forward the doctrines 
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of two of his Spanish masters, the Catalonian Scottish-influenced 
Serra Hunter and the Castilian German-influenced Ortega Gasset (the 
latter well known abroad for his miscellaneous essays of more or less 
philosophical character). Under the leadership of these two teachers 
and a purely personal preference for English culture (his bibliography 
shows it clearly), Mirabent has worked for years in the University of 
Barcelona, specializing in the asthetic branch of speculative philosophy. 
He is now in his forties and De la bellesa is so far the most ambitious 
of his works. Much can be expected of him in the future. 
J. TERRASA 
Wasutncton, D.C 


» 


The Logical Syntax of Language. By Rupotpu Carnap. New York, 

Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1937. Pp. xvi, 352. 

The German original of this book was reviewed in The Philosophi- 
cal Review (July 1935) by Dr. W. V. Quine in a concise and masterly 
manner. A more lengthy but likewise adequate account by Miss S. L. 
Stebbing is to be found in Mind (1935). To these articles I shall 
refer the reader for general information about the content of the 
book, limiting myself to the sections which are not found in the Ger- 
man version, and which will be considered in their bearing upon the 
thesis that logic is co-extensive with the syntactical structure of lan- 
cuage. It must be mentioned that the translation is so successful that 
the clarity of Carnap’s exposition is nowhere obscured, and that the 
publishers have done everything to justify the somewhat high price 
of the book. 

Of the twenty-two sections which do not occur in the original the 
most important, as far as the linguistic (or syntactical) nature of 
logic is concerned, are §$§$34 a-i.’ In order to explain their importance 
I shall begin by giving several conditions which logic, when it is 
understood as “the syntax either of a particular language or of lan- 


guages in general” (233), must satisfy. 


*$16a is a discussion of the notation of identity “a= b.” §§$38 a-c give 
an account of assumptions of existence of cardinal numbers and of definite 
descriptions. §§60 a-d are about logical paradoxes and about the concepts 
“true” and “false.” §§71 a-e deal with several topics of the postulational 
method. These sections give an abundance of interesting material treated 
with authority and originality. But in the section on “truth” and “falsehood” 
there are some objectionable points. I do not agree with the assertion on 
page 215 that the conjunction of “A; = A: is true” with “A; = A; is false” 
is contradictory but not because of a reflexive relation. Substitution for A; 
in the first equation gives a vicious relation of A, to itself. This point has 
some importance in connection with the appraisal of Carnap’s view that 
“truth” and “falsehood” are not terms of syntax (or of logic). But I should 
rather question his for a different reason. Since “p is necessary implies 
that p is true” is generally recognized as a statement of logic and since 
Carnap takes “necessary” to be a term of syntax, I should think the other 
term “true” is likewise syntactical. (From a recent conversation I under- 
stand that Carnap has no objection against treating “truth” as a “semantic” 
term of logic, provided logic is defined as syntax together with “semantic”. ) 
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(1) Logic should give the rules of construction of the sentences of 
a given language with regard only to the order and syntactical kind of 
symbols involved (1). By construction not only formation of a 
sentence, but transformation of one sentence into another, is meant. 
(2) The rules of logic must be susceptible of being given in the 
language which they control. Let the “object-language”, t.e., the 
language under investigation, be symbolized by O, and let the rules 
and forms of its syntax be caNed “syntax-language”, designated by S. 
In English both O and S belong to the same language, since we learn 
the syntax of English in English. But if, as in what follows, one is 
concerned with a symbolic O, such as the calculus of the Princtpia 
Mathematica, then one might think that it is not only expedient but 
indispensable to use a non-symbolic language (and logic) S in intro- 
ducing the symbolic expressions. The significance of (2) is that the 
opinion that ordinary or intuitive logic is indispensable in the con- 
struction of a symbolic O is wrong. (3) Logic as syntax must perform 
the same functions in discourse as the classical logic did; in particular, 
it must guarantee the consistency of an O. (4) S must be both neces- 
sary and sufficient to determine whether a given sentence of O is 
correct. The ordinary logic of propositions has recourse to their truth. 
But since logic as syntax is dealing with linguistic expressions, with 
sentences and not with propositions, it has nothing to do with truth. 
“For truth and falsehood are not proper syntactical properties” (216). 

Now by means of Gédel’s method of arithmetization, condition (2) 
can be satisfied, but when it is, 7.e., when S and O belong to the same 
symbolic language, then (3) is proved to be unrealizable. And if O is 
assumed to be non-contradictory, then contrary to (4) there are ir- 
resoluble sentences in O; t.e., they cannot be either proved or refuted 
by means of S. Thus it might seem that the conditions of logic as a 
syntax are incompatible with one another. 

§§34 a-i introduce certain syntactical terms by means of which the 
conditions enumerated above are reformulated, without essential alter- 
ation, in a way which renders them mutually compatible. Thus (4) is 
satisfied when Carnap defines correctness of sentences not in terms 
of their “proveability”, but by a definite syntactical test contrived to 
make the sentence which passes it, marked off as “analytic”, to be 
interpretable as a valid proposition of classical logic and mathematics. 
The term “analytic” as used by Carnap, however arbitrary it might 
seem to be, is a weapon with which the syntax-logic conquers as much 
terrain as its older rival. Furthermore it enables one to prove that O 
is non-contradictory, which satisfies (3). Although to prove it one 
must keep O and S apart, the two can be combined into a single 
object-language O', which again can be shown to be non-contradictory 
by means of a new syntax-language S', and so on. The obvious in- 
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definite regress is perhaps objectionable, but not more so than the 
open hierarchy of types in the logic of the Principia. At the same time 
the syntax-logic has the tremendous advantage over any logic so far 
known of furnishing an easy solution to the logical paradoxes and the 
antinomies of the theory of aggregates (§§60 c-d), of dispensing with 
the distinction between intensional and extensional logics (§71), 
and of carrying formal treatment to the extent of defining the “con- 
tent” of sentences in terms of structure (42). 

If, in spite of this impressive accomplishment, I am not convinced, 
it is because I believe that there are critical points, however few, at 
which Carnap, although he seems to be unaware of it, must use the 
logic of propositions. Obviously if logic is syntax, it must be dealing 
with sentences and not with propositions, but it is doubtful whether 
a sentence can be separated from the proposition which constitutes its 
meaning. Of course, a proposition, although not separable from some 
sentence or other, can be conveyed through different sentences, and 
this fact is the basis for the usual distinction between sentences and 
propositions. But on this basis the sentence is nothing but a physical 
vehicle of thought so that ‘Le cheval est blanc’ and ‘The horse is 
white’ are usually taken to be different sentences expressing the same 
meaning. And even your reading and my reading of ‘The horse 1s 
white’ will be said to be two sentences, unless one prefers to hold 
that a sentence is not a single physical occurrence but rather a class 
of such occurrences similar in sound or configuration. Neither of 
these views is Carnap’s: “. .. the design (visual form, Gestalt) of the 
individual symbols is a matter of indifference” (6). In the “logic as 
syntax” two physical occurrences, like the occurrences of the French 
and the corresponding English phrase above, are two occurrences of 
the same sentence because both have the same syntactical structure 
and have the same syntactically defined “content”. If we disregard the 
consideration of content, then a sentence is a structure of a certain 
serial order of symbols “about the nature and relations of which 
nothing more is assumed than that they are distributed in various 
classes” (4). Thus “ ‘Pisots Karulize elatically’ is a sentence, provided 
only that ‘Pisots’ is known to be a substantive, etc.” (2). Now leaving 
aside the question whether this understanding of the sentence pre- 
supposes the classical logic and mathematics of serial order, it certainly 
involves conceptual organization of symbols, their distribution under 
different kinds or categories. These categories themselves are con- 
ceptual frameworks of organization, since their difference is not 


9 


merely a function of their verbal designations.? In order to understand 


*In §§76 and 77 these categories, under the name of “universal words”, 
are said to be “auxiliary symbols” determining the genus of another ex- 
pression. “If in place of this other expression a symbol indicating its own 
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the distinction between such designations as “predicate” and “numeral”, 
one must be aware of their meanings. If all this is granted, then the 
presence of the conceptual frameworks or categories in a sentence is 
equivalent to the presence of its meaning, 1.¢., of a proposition con- 
sidered (as formal logic does) from the point of view of structure 
and in abstraction from material content or subject-matter. 

It might seem that the logic of propositions has another entrance 
into the logic of syntax, when Carnap appears to introduce into his 
logic statements which claim factual truth and not merely syntactical 
correctness, that is, when he tells us that “logic is syntax” (259), or 
that there exists a “syntax which relates not to any particular in- 
dividual language but either to all languages or to all languages of 
a certain kind” (153). This opinion, although quite common, is a 
mistake. The statements in question are about logic and not within it; 
in Carnap’s terminology they are synthetic sentences. Nevertheless 
there is this difficulty. Statements of fact are true, but “truth” is not 
a syntactical term; therefore statements of fact must be subject to 
principles of logic, which are not merely rules of syntax. For example, 
if it is true that ‘logic is syntax,’ then in accordance with the principle 
of non-contradiction ‘it is false that logic is and is not a syntax.’ 

The principle of non-contradiction transcends language, not merely 
because it involves the extra-syntactical terms “true” and “false,” 
but because it has only one restriction which need not coincide with 
confinement to language. The restriction is that the principle applies 
only to the field of discrete entities; in fact, the principle is nothing 
but a definition of a discrete term. It may be, of course, that outside 
of language reality is a continuum of blending or interpenetrating 
processes, in which case the range of non-contradiction would be 
co-existensive with language. But if so, it is an ontological accident; 
logically it might be otherwise. 

But whatever is the relation of logic and syntax, one thing is clear, 
genus was introduced, then the universal word could be dispensed with.” 
To this I should object that at the introduction of the symbol the use of 
the category is indispensable. If one does not write, “the proposition p> 
the proposition g” but simply “p2e”, this is because one has already learned 
that the symbols “p” and “g” come under the category “proposition”. 
One might, of course, attempt to explain “categories” to be not genuine 
concepts but syntactical devices in use. For example, one might say that 
the “category” of the symbols “p” and “g” merely designates the syntactical 
order of placing either of these symbols at each side of the symbol “3” 
But I believe such an attempt would fail for one of two reasons. Either it 
would transform logic into a part of physics, concerned with different 
shapes such as “3” within certain kinds of physical occurrences, or else it 
would presuppose the ordinary mathematics and logic of the properties 
of serial orders. Furthermore, a category within a statement functions 
conceptually either by representing the object about which the statement is 
made or by referring to this object (cf. my Philosophy of Relativity, ch. x, 
Allen and Unwin, 1937) 
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before making up one’s mind on the problem one must go through 
The Logical Syntax of Language. 
A. P. USHENKO 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Kant’s Opus postumum. Edited by Artur BucCHENAU. Berlin, Walter 

de Gruyter & Co., 1936. pp. xxiv, 646. 

Kant’s Opus postumum, consisting of unpublished notes and frag- 
ments written between 1796 and 1803, is at last being published in 
extenso in two large volumes, the first of which is now available. The 
original manuscripts have been arranged and preserved in twelve 
bundles, with each page of each bundle duly numbered. R. Reicke pub- 
lished nine of these bundles (I-III, V, VII, IX-XII) in volumes 
XIX-XXI of the Altpreussische Monatsschrift, in 1882-84, though not 
without interpretative selection and omission. A. Krause published two 
volumes on the Opus postumum, with quotations, in 1888 and 1902. 
E. Adickes was the first to attempt a really systematic and exhaustive 
analysis of the manuscript (“Kants opus postumum,” 1920, in Kant- 
studien). In writing this invaluable analysis, and in his numerous 
quotations from the text, Adickes made extensive use of Reicke’s pub- 
lished text. Buchenau and his collaborator, Gerhard Lehmann, have 
not found this text sufficiently reliable; they have therefore gone back 
to the original manuscript and sought to reproduce this manuscript 
with absolute fidelity, noting every erasure and correction, every blank 
space on the original page, changes of ink, deficient punctuation, etc., 
with the most meticulous care. These volumes will, without question, 
constitute the definitive text of the Opus postumum. 

Ten of the twelve bundles of the manuscript, namely II-VI and 
VIII-XII, deal primarily with scientific problems and with questions 
relating to the philosophy of nature; bundles I and VII are chiefly 
metaphysical and epistemological. Bundle VII contains fragments 
dealing with the self and the Ding-an-sich; bundle I, which represents 
Kant’s last efforts, around 1803, and most clearly reflects his failing 
powers, contains repeated attempts to redefine the task of the trans- 
cendental philosophy and, more particularly, to formulate a more ade- 
quate account of God’s existence and His relation to man. The present 
volume reproduces bundles I to VI; volume II will be devoted to the 
remaining six bundles. The second volume will also contain the editor's 
comments on the manuscript, Adickes’ account of the presumptive 
dates of the several portions of the manuscript, and an index. 

This is neither the time nor the place to attempt a reinterpretation 
or reappraisal of the fragments which constitute the Opus postumum. 
Many of these fragments, especially those contained in bundle I, are 


so chaotic and interspersed with irrelevancies, so clearly indicative, in 
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short, of Kant’s weakening faculties, that their philosophical value, 
even as throwing light on Kant’s own thought, is often open to serious 
doubt. They do, however, reveal the problems with which Kant was 
preoccupied during his last years; they give some suggestion of how 
he was attempting, as a very old man, to approach these problems; 
and occasionally they hint at possible solutions which might, even 
today, be fruitfully explored. Duly interpreted, many of these frag- 
ments do, moreover, serve to strengthen certain interpretations of 
Kant’s main arguments in his earlier writings. Were Kant a lesser 
philosophical figure, the labor and piety devoted to these volumes could 
hardly be justified; in view of his philosophical genius and his 
historical importance, we can only be grateful that Dr. Buchenau 
should have undertaken this thankless task with such scholarly devo- 


tion and competence. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 





DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 


Carl Schmitts Theorie des “Politischen”. Von Hans Krupa, Leipzig, S. 

Hirzel, 1937. Pp. viii, 52. 

This monograph traces the political teachings of Schmitt from his first 
criticisms of liberalism, through Catholic normativism, to that form of 
militant anti-liberalism called “decisionism”, now safely incorporated in 
Nazi racialism. The argument is about equally divided between bitter 
polemics against juristic positivism and pluralism on the one hand, and 
the exaltation of the state in all political discussions on the other. The 
state rests upon all-important differences—the friend-enemy relationship 
In other words, hatreds are fundamental, and the work of the state is to 
organize the nation in order to give hatred unified expression, backed by 
a complete monopoly of physical force. No amount of philosophical hair- 
splitting en route can camouflage the ugliness of the “political” conclusion. 

Haro_tp A, LARRABEE 

Union COLiece 
Das Eine und die Welt: Versuch sur Interpretation der Leibniz’schen 

Metaphysk. Von Hetnrich Ropont, Leipzig, S. Hirzel, 1936. Pp. viii, 

116, 

Leibniz, in developing his monadology, started with man as one of the 
monads. The lowest monad is the “monade-toute-nue”, the highest is God. 
All monads possess, in various degrees, two fundamental qualities: 
“perceptio” and “appetitus”. In God these qualities are “absolument infinis 
et parfaits”. His perception, which is also cognition, embraces the entire 
universe as well as all its individual elements, and not in a succession of 
mental acts but at once “tout d’un coup”. As compared with God the 
“perceptio” of the human monad is confused. Every monad, however, per- 
ceives, represents, mirrors, or expresses in its own way the entire universe, 
although only “confusement” and in time. This book is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature on Leibniz. 

PETER Epp 


Outro State UNIVERSITY 


Histoire des dogmes, V. La grace actuelle, les sacrements, baptéme, con- 
firmation, eucharistie, marriage. Par JosernH TurMet. Paris, Les Editions 
Rieder, 1936. Pp. 580. 

The fifth volume of Turmel’s great work on the History of Dogma deals 
with the doctrine of grace and the dogmas which attach to the sacraments 
of the Church. This volume includes only four of the sacraments, baptism, 
the eucharist, confirmation, and marriage. The work is a monumental 
piece of research. It shows a vast range of scholarship and historical 
knowledge. Each position of the author is supported by quotations from 
the Fathers, and the volume is a veritable mine of information. This 
volume, however, does not contain as much material of interest and sug- 
gestiveness for philosophy as has been the case with some of the earlier 
volumes. 

Rurus M. Jones 


Haverrorp CoLiece 
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Die Prophetie. Von Abraham Heschel. Berlin, Erich Reiss, 1936. Pp. vi, 
190. 
It would be a pity if the title of this work should restrict its readers 


to a few theologians and students of Judaism. Without a doubt it is on 


that cannot be too highly recommended to every one who is at all inter- 


ested in the problems of the philosophy of religion—a work that belongs 
in the library of every college and university where either the philosophy 


' 


or the history of religion is taught. Thanks to its ex eptionally clear and 


i 
1 


scholarly analysis of the concept of God in the Hebrew prophets, and to 
its sound and highly instructive exposition of the differences that separate 


this from the concepts of God in all other religions save Christianity (and, 


incidentally, from that of most of our west hilosophers, who as a 


rule owe far more to Greece than to Palestine), it may well be regarded 
as one of the most important contributions to the general philosophy of 
religion that the last few years have produced. This is perhaps the 


more remarkable since the author’s primary concern has been nothit 


more than an analysis of the prophetic consciousness, as this appeared to 
the prophets themselves. This book should be particularly enlightening to 
all who think of the prophets either in terms of “fortune-telling” on the 
grand scale or in terms of social or political action. Lack of space unfor- 
tunately forbids more than a passing reference to the author’s main task, 
but it is impossible to conclude this review without at least a passing 


reference to his brilliant exposition of the differences between the mystic 


tot 


and the prophetic consciousness and his thorough refutation of the theories 
which have sought to identify the latter either with the ecstatic conscious- 
ness, as encountered among ancient soothsayers, or with that of ordinary 


poetic inspiration, The orientalist section of the Polish Academy of Science 


deserves a special tribute for publishing this instructive d scholarly work 
SvEN NILSON 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Essai sur la nature de l'homme dans la révélati hrétienne. Par Jea 


Boisset. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1936. Pp. 304 


The author sets out to show that the dialectical theology of Karl Bartl 
is at variance both with the Bible and with the writings of Calvin. The 
work has a very limited appeal, even though it deals with a subject th 


is attracting increasing attention not merely in Europe but also in this 


country. Though this reviewer agrees with the author both in regard 
to the importance of some of the problems discussed and in regard to tl 
essential untenability of the Barthian position, he must frankly confess that 
the author’s work has struck him as having but a trivial importance—a 


weak and often unconvincing performance 


Hartrorp, ( NECTI T 


Christianity and Personality. By J. W. BuckHAm. New York, The Round 
Table Press, 1936. Pp. 192. 
Christian theism here finds itself defended by a new Borden P. Bowne 


There is warmth, something of the devotional in this book—not, however, 


y od to be 


4 


at the expense of rigid thinking. Here is a gospel; is it too 
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true? Buckham’s personalism is almost converting. Common-sense realism 
are fundamental (in 





is afarmed but crowned. Values—personality-centered 
truly idealistic manner). Personality is literally supernatural both as to its 
essence and as to its ways of knowing. Schleiermacher’s tradition of re- 
ligious experience is underlined. Other philosophies—e.g., naturalism and 
absolutism—though conceded as measurably plausible are condemned as 
inadequate. 
VERGILIUS FERM 
Tue CoLLece or WOOSTER 


Esquisse d'une énergétique mentale. Par Jacques Durvo. Paris, Félix Al- 

can, 1936. Pp. vi, 94. 

Dr. Duflo asserts that mental energy is creative, is activity at high ten- 
sion. Moreover, high-tension activity is obviously invention, and all forms 
of invention upon analysis yield similar elements (13). Creative activity is 
described as organizing and discriminating, the organic basis of which is 
embodied essentially in Pavlov’s findings. The activity’s worth increases 
proportionately with tension. Despite occasional insights, infelicitous and 
vague terms, together with crass confusion of categories, logical, psychologi- 
cal, and axiological, render the volume almost unintelligible. Bergson’s 
philosophy is dangerous when applied by the inexpert 

BERTRAM Morris 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The Revival of Pascal. A Study of his Relation to Modern French Thought. 
By DororHy MARGARET EAstwoop. New York, Oxford University Press, 
1936. Pp. xii, 212 


This admirable study, an Oxford D. Phil. thesis, is the work of a young 


woman, crippled and in pain since childhood, who died at thirty. “Some 
quality in her heroism resembled Pascal’s own”, says her prefacer. She 
might well have added that some quality in Miss Eastwood's lucid and 
ardent mind resembled Pascal’s own. The author studies the recrudescence 
of interest in Pascal from 1880 to 1923. She shows how the most diverse 
of modern thinkers have found themselves in accord with Pascal, and have 
appealed to him as a predecessor or as an intellectual companion. She ex- 
plains his present vogue. “His work expresses not only the struggle of 
universal humanity but that of modern France.” 


Morris BisHop 


Goethes Faust und das Christentum. Von KaArRLERNST W. WEISSLEDER 


Leipzig, S. Hirzel, 1936. Pp. xii, 40 

This contributiotr the nineteenth in a series of studies concerning mod- 
ern philosophic thought. If Goethe’s Faust comes in for an extended and 
philosophically grounded consideration, it means that its message has pres- 
ent-day values for a philosophic trend that emphasizes the hic et nun 
Ir three closely reasoned chapters the author presents his findings: in the 
first, that works of art (and Goethe’s Faust is such in the realm of poetry) 
deal with life actually lived here, while religiot points beyond it; in the 
second, he lays bare the aporemic situations arising in Faust; and in the 
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third, he seeks their solution. In the end he admits that life (and in 
Goethe's masterpiece we have a symbolical presentation of it) is with 
difficulty stretched upon the Procrustean couch of any philosophic system 
A pertinent bibliography on “Goethe und die Religion” completes this 
worthwhile monograph. 

HERMANN ALMSTEDT 


UNIversity oF Missouri 


Rainer Maria Rilke. Sein Auftrag in heutiger Zeit. Von Fritz Ktatr 

Berlin, Lambert Schneider, 1936. Pp. 82 

Goethe’s significant line to his friend Jacobi can best record the impres- 
sion that this penetrating study of Rilke’s works leaves upon the mind 
of the reader: Man lernt nichts kennen, als was man liebt. The author has 
sensitively understocd the message of this mystic and artist, and this mes- 
sage he interprets for our modern days with the warmth of a missionary 
and in a style beautifully clear and convincing. Among the many memorial 
papers written last year, as in the tenth year after Rilke’s death, this can 
safely claim a place of distinction. 

HERMANN ALMSTEDT 


UnNtversity oF Missouri 


Deutsches Barock in der Lyrik. Von Hersert Cysarz. Leipzig, Philipp 

Reclam, jun., 1936. Pp. 138. 

This volume constitutes a comprehensive and compact survey of seven- 
teenth-century baroque style and writers, together with a general appraisal 
of the nature of the baroque as it manifests itself down to modern days. 
The author long ago, as far back as 1924 by his Deutsche Barockdichtung, 
established his claim to speak authoritatively about this long neglected 
period of German Literature. The present brochure anticipates the /ntro- 
duction to his more elaborate three-volume work, Deutsche Barocklyrik, in 
the series: Deutsche Literatur in Entwicklungsrethen. The critical student 
of German Literature will gratefully receive this contribution, based as it is 
upon years of patient and scholarly research, by a literary historian of such 
breadth and penetration as Herbert Cysarz of Prague 

HERMANN ALMSTEDT 


Un ITY Missour 
Présent conscient et cycles de durée. Le réle du corps a la venue sur le 
présent conscient. Par Emite Lusac. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1936. Pp. 200 
Like the rest of Lubac’s works, this represents an ingenious elaboratiotr 
and creative extension of some of the basic ideas in Bergson’s writings 
The introduction explains the production of the present, relative to the 
course of duration. The want of a common average human present, and 


the nullity of the present in sleep and fatigue, attest that duration ts not 
merely the sum of successiv presents Moreover. the amplitude of duration, 
in its general and personal forms, is greater than that of the present. Th 
course of duration—passing through the conscious present, integrally de- 
positing natural endowments such as the Greek mind, human societies 
furnished with tools, forms of animal life endowed with mute instincts, 


| 
and the formation of persons—renders the structure of duration cyclical 
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In Part I the author pictures in bold strokes the advent of consciousness, 
essentially a perception of the present, and its flowering into scientific 
knowledge. In Part II the influence of science and philosophy upon the 
present of animal life is traced. In Part III Lubac offers an ingenious and 
fruitful discussion of the positive role of the human body in the conscious 
present of the personal experience of duration. In Part IV the declivities 
of duration are sketched in the light of the conscious present. 
HERMAN HAUSHEER 


Lamont, Iowa 


Briefe iiber die Selbsterkenntnis. Von WALDEMAR MEvReER. Berlin, Klink- 
hardt & Biermann, 1936. Pp. 94. ‘ 

This is one of six books which Meurer has written on self-knowledge. 
He develops his theory from the background of an imagined interlocutor 
Notwithstanding the extremely elusive and subtle distinctions of the au- 
thor’s viewpoint, as compared with that of classical German idealism, the 
discussion is wholly in the tradition of German transcendental philosophy. 
The letter-form of presentation, inevitably rendering the discussion unsys- 
tematic, tends to aggravate the difficulties of comprehension of an already 
difficult subject. 

HERMAN HAUSHEER 


LaMont, Iowa 


Unité et intelligibilité. Par Emtie Fiszer. Paris, J. Vrin, 1936. Pp. 246. 

This is a first-class work by a French woman of first-class ability. The 
sweep of its scholarship, the precision of its formulations, and the fresh- 
ness of its arguments for a logical pluralistic realism, are its distinctive 
merits. It constitutes essentially a penetrating criticism of the unitary 
theory of intelligence in the light of the physical and biological sciences, 
of the intellectualism of Meyerson, Lalande, Lask, Nicolai Hartmann, 
Brunschvicgg, and of logical thought. Thought possesses a twofold func- 
tion: to unite and to discern. Thus the fundamental postulates of the 
identity-theory of intelligence are false, since they ignore the two basic 
principles of thought, to wit, the laws of contradiction and of the excluded 
middle. 

HERMAN HAUSHEER 
LAMONT, Iowa 


Il realismo. Per Francesco Oxvciatt e FRANCESCO OrESTANO. Milano, 

Societa Editrice “Vita e Pensiero”, 1936. Pp. viii, 150. 

This volume consists of three essays by Monsignor Olgiati, of the 
Sacred Heart | niversity and Rivista di filosofia neoscolastica, Milan, and 
two by Francesco Orestano, of the Accademia d’ Italia. The latter has 
Proposed a “superrealism” which concedes to the idealists that “it is im- 
possible to get outside of experience”, but finds in experience a “transcen- 
dental dimension”. It admits the nec¢ ssary, but not the total subjectivity of 
experience (120). Though his Reality is a unity, it is not to be grasped 
whole in any concept. Ontology is prior to truth. For absolutist definitions 
of truth and error may be substituted a view “according to which truth 
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and error are two integral processes, two correlative and convergent func- 
tions of progressive corrections and approximations unfolding themselves 
between the sanctions of risk and the culminations of success” (19). 
This and similar statements render his philosophy “ttaltantssima”. Olgiati, 
pleased that realism is returning to fashion, agrees in rejecting its old 
dogmatism, but would base his reconstruction on the intellectualism of 
Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas. 
GeorGe C. REEVES 
University oF SouTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Hermetica, IV. Testimonia. Edited by WALTER Scorr with introduction, 
addenda, and indices by A. S. Ferguson. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1936. Pp. xx, 576. 

The earlier volumes of this work, which appeared in 1925-26, contained 
the collection of religious and quasi-philosophical texts going under the 
name of Hermes Trismegistus, together with an English translation and an 
elaborate commentary. The present volume is made up of Testimonia 
found in authors from the third to the thirteenth century. In addition 
Professor Ferguson of Aberdeen University has contributed nearly one 
hundred and fifty pages of supplementary notes. There are also separate 
indexes of Greek and of Latin words. These are mostly technical terms, 
so that the word-lists form a most valuable aid to any one studying this 
phase of gnosticism and its later developments. Scott’s massive work, to- 
gether with Professor Ferguson’s addenda, offers such an abundance of 
material that it will remain an indispensable work of reference, even after 
Professor A. D. Nock of Harvard University has published in the Budé 


} ' 


series his new text of the Hermetica, based on a fresh collation of manu- 
scripts 
M. L. W. LAISsTNER 

CorNEI UNIVERSITY 
The If’s and Ought’s of Ethics. A Preface to Moral Philosophy. By Ceci 

DeBoer. Grand Rapids, Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing C any, 1936 

Pp. xvi, 380. 

Scarcely equal to the panegyric on its jacket, this volume, neve rtheless, 1s 
a plainly written, well-balanced, fact-laden introductory text. Periection- 
stic in his general position, the author is scrupulously fair to the merits 
and defects of the major ethical doctrines, and painstakingly impartial in 
his treatment of controversial issues in social morality. Many readers 
will wish that he had been less reluctant to elaborate and defend his obvious 
religious predilections Though the scope < f its practi il discussions 1S 
arbitrarily limited, the be 1k analyses fully the pre blems of legal, economic, 
and family ethics. Original and important is the exposition of the politica 


principle of retributive justice 
D. L. Evans 


ynorrow’s Unconventional Ethics. By Ostas L. ScHWArz. Washington, 
Perennial Publications, 1936. Pp. 276 
This volume is a rapid-fire diatribe against legalized, plutolatrous, aca- 


~ ’ +; arincinies 
demic ethics. Shifting the moral perspective from static, abstract principle 
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to real human conflicts, the treatise pleads passionately for a dynamic and 
socialistic ethical outlook. On the bases of prodigious sociological inquiry 
and sagacious insight into psychological motivation the writer ruthlessly 
exposes the vices of the contemporary ruling classes. Realistic without 
being pessimistic, the book affirms the efficacy of ideals rationally expressive 
of primary aims and affections, the superiority of cultural to material 
values, and the legitimacy of hope in a codperative social order. The work 
will hardly produce the Copernican revolution presaged by its author, but, 
if widely read, it should energize the study and teaching of ethics. 
D. L. Evans 


Tue CoL_tece or Wooster 


Philosophy of our Uncertainties. By Gustav E. MueELLer. Norman, Uni- 

versity of Oklahoma Press, 1936. Pp. xiv, 238 

A resolute return to theologically pertinent metaphysics, this work cham- 
pions a universal idealism which combines dialectic with criticism. Indicting 
with spirited argument all partial and one-sided philosophies of reconcilia- 
tion, and basing his constructive thesis on the certainty of uncertainty in 
the experiences of self-representative, self-producing, and self-conscious 
mind, the author presents the world as the paradoxical, living unity of 
real and permanent tensions. Novel and convincing examples of cosmically 
significant opposition are selected from science, politics, education, religion, 
and the various philosophical disciplines. Frankly normative and specula- 
tive in tone and method, this volume reflects an intimate and authoritative 
familiarity with the actualities of contemporary cultural and social life. 

D. L. Evans 


Tue CoLLtece or WoosTER 


Postulational Methods. A thesis presented to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania by Lours Oscoop Kartrsorr. Reprint from Philosophy of Science, 
Vols. II and III, 1935, 1936. Pp. 139-164, 67-90, 375-418. 

After a critical discussion of the attitudes of “the formalistic school” 
(Hilbert et al.) and “the intuitionist school” (Brouwer et al.) towards the 
problem of determining the independence and consistency of postulate 
sets, Dr. Kattsoff valiantly tries his own hand at a partial solution of the 
problem, with what degree of success the reader must judge for himself. 
For a final solution, however, we must await the “completion of logic” 
adumbrated, so it seems, in the work of H. B. Smith and certain of his 
contemporaries. The present writer must confess that he has found it 
very difficult both to follow the author’s exposition and to estimate the 
significance of his conclusions. 

H. R. SMart 

Cornett UNIVERSITY 
Die Krise des Idealismus. Von Artuur Liesert. Ziirich, Rascher & Cie., 

1930. Pp. 240. 

“Crisis”, in philosophy in general and in idealism in particular, is, for 
Professor Liebert, an “essential and continuous necessity”. So that no 
reader of the title need think that the author thereby makes a damaging 
admission. On the contrary, the book is conceived and written not only in 
the spirit but even in the letter of “the Great Tradition”. So far from being 
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an apology for idealism, it is a new trumpet-blast, heralding the superiority 
and necessity, yes, the inevitability of idealism as both the “foundation and 
presupposition as well as the completion (and should we add: ‘perfec- 
tion’?) of philosophy”. It is a book well worth reading, though it will 
leave all but confirmed idealists as unconvinced as ever 

PauL ARTHUR SCHILPP 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Philosophical Fragments or a Fragment of Philosophy. By SOREN KIERKE- 
GAARD. Translated from the Danish by David F. Swenson. Princeton, 


Princeton University Press, 1936. Pp. xxx, 108 
Professor Swenson has performed a notable service English Spe ik ng 
students ¢ is the first full- 


length translation of any of Kierkegaard’s writings. The translator’s intro- 


f the philosophy of religion. This brief v 


duction, locating the Fragments within the wider contexts of the author’s 
work and life, is particularly appropriate in view of Kierkegaard’s devious 
and imaginative use of pseudonyms. In the present case the author is 
“Johannes Climacus”. The hypothesis elaborated is said to constitute ar 
advance upon Socrates. Truth and virtue cannot be taught, “for betweer 
man and man the maieutic relationship is the highest, and begetting belongs 
to God alone”. It is clear that, accord ng t Kierkes iard., no system of 
philosophy—certainly not the current Hegelianism ranscended this 
insight. Yet Christianity has: “We have here assumed a new orgat 

Faith; a new presupposition: the consciousness ¢ in; a new decision: 
the Moment; and a new Teacher: God in Time.” Revelation alone advances 


be yond ~ocrates 


Overen’s UNIVERSITY 


Kierkegaard et la philosophie existentielle. Par Léon Cnrestov. Traduit du 
Russe par T. Raceor et B. pE SCHLOEZ! Paris, J. Vrin, 1936. Pp. 384 
Existential philosophy, as here portrayed, is an affair of faith rather than 

of reason, in which paradox replaces evidence, and the absurd _ takes 

precedence over the rational. “Kierkegaard speaks not to reason or morality, 
which call for resignation, but to absurdity and to faith which bless 


audacity.” He does not speak the language of Spinoza. The volume in- 


cludes an interesting study of Kierkegaard and Luther and a penetrating 


attempt to exhibit a fundamental identity of insight in Kierkegaard and 
Dostoievsky. 
H. M. !} ALI 
( :’s UNIVERSITY 
Le regne du frére. Par Fr. CoBerTHRAMBE. Par Félix Alcan, 1936 
Pp. x, 100 
This religious treatise has little to offer of philosophic interest. That 


ittle consists of an outline of a philosophy of history divided, in the man- 


ner of Auguste Comte, into three stages, that of the Father, of 
and of the Brother, analogous to “the three relations which exist between 
human beings and the three persons of the Trinity’. Society begins as 
patriarchal; in the Middle Ages it reached the highest point of the filial 


stage; with the coming of popular sovereignty its fraternal period has 
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begun. Three sub-stages—Renaissance, Reformation, and Revolution—of 
the transition from the filial or feudal to the fraternal have already been 
passed through. The author summons a united ( hristendom to the task of 
achieving a new al d revised mediaevalism 

HArROLp A. LARRABEE 


Critica dell’ idealismo. Per CARMELO OrttTAvIAno. Collezione di studi 
filosofici diretta da Carmelo Ottaviar Napoli, Rondinella Alfredo, 
1936. Pp. iv, 194. 

The philosophy of immanence, in its two principal forms of empirical and 
ranscendental idealism, is attacked by this writer, who thinks that both 
forms of idealism introduce surreptitiously the concept of substance or 


] } } 


I t, which, in his opinion, should not be denied but rather 


external objec 
affirmed as the only possible way to attribute content to experience, whether 
systematic or illusory. He holds (87) that subjective categories are no 
more exempt from contingency than are phenomena and that attempts to 


construct a world entirely out of phenomena must fail (115), because 
they have to reintroduce some kind of distinction between subject and 
object, as well as between particulars and universals 

Georce C. REEVES 


University OF SouTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Le probléme de la logique de la science. Science formelle et science du réel 
Par Rupo_tr CarNApP. Paris, Hermann & Cie, 1935. Pp. 40 
In this essay (a translation of Die Aufgabe der Wissenschaftslogtk) 
Professor Carnap offers an easily understandable introduction to his re- 
searches in logical syntax. The logic of science is the syntax of all scientific 
sentences (not excluding the accepted sentences of daily life). The first 


important set of rules of syntax enables us to distinguish sentences from 


all other expressions of a given language. These are the formative rules. 
Rules of transformation give a scientific characterization of the relations 
among sentences, in particular, the syntactical relations of deducibility, 


logical consequence, consistency, compatibility, etc. Among the tormative 
and transformative rules two of the most important are the rule of types 
and the rule of isogeneity. Logical and descriptive expressions are carefully 


distinguished, and are (inter alia) the basis of the distinction between 


| 
analytic and contradictory sentences on the one hand and synthetic sentences 
on the other. It is to be especially noted that this distinction, as funda- 
rental " ] ‘ ; " ] " tific : 
mental and « as it is, first finds its complete and scientific expression in 


the work of Carnap and his contemporaries in this field (Gédel and 
Tarski). With this fundamental groundwork, Professor Carnap has 
given precise definitions of logical content of a sentence, synonymity of 
expressions, and many other frequently used syntactical properties. Since 
syntax can be written in a purely arithmetical language, it becomes the pure 
mathematics of discursive forms: its assertions become analytic merely, 
and thus achieve the desired point of exactness 


The syntax-language of a given language and the language itself are 
carefully distinguished. In philosophical discussions, the failure to dis 


inguish formal (1.e., syntactical) and objective expression yields an il- 
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legitimate hybrid form which is called the material idiom. It consists of 
sentences which are equipollent with syntactical sentences and of pseudo- 
object sentences which are either translatable into syntactical sentences or 
into real object-sentences or are without precise meaning. It is this con- 
fusion which is responsible for many unfruitful and meaningless debates in 
philosophy, according to Professor Carnap 

This little essay closes with explanations of the unification of the lan- 
guage of science, which is to be effected by the syntactical investigation of 
the assertions of various branches of science. It is carefully pointed out 
that formal and real science are distinguished by the analytic character of 
the former and the synthetic character of the latter 

Jutius RupotpH WEINBERG 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO 


L’esthétique francaise contemporaine. Par V. FELDMAN. Paris, Félix Alcan, 

1930. Pp. IV, 140. 

This book is not so much a description of contemporary schools of 
esthetic thought in France as an outline of an esthetic. It has two parts: 
Part I describes the light thrown on esthetic appreciation and artistic crea- 
tion by physiology, psychology, and sociology; Part II is an internal 


‘ 


analysis of ‘the esthetic fact’. Esthetics is conceived not as a normative 
science but as a science of norms, or, more precisely, as a description of 
those forms of objective material which are permitted in creation and 
which rule appreciation. “To create is to shape materials by a technique 
adopted to their resistances” (101). The book conforms to its title in that 
its discussion is primarily in terms of the doctrines of recent French 
writers, such as Basch, Souriau, Alain, Lalo, Delacroix, and in containing 
a brief classification of the main currents of contemporary French esthetic 
thought (112-117). The author is the director of research at the center of 
social documentation, L’Ecole Normale Supérieure 
D. W. GotsHALK 

UNIveRsiITy oF ILLtNors 
Les sources cartéstennes et kantiennes de lidealisme fr in¢gats Par Rocer 

VERNEAUX, Paris, Gabriel Beauchesne et ses Fils, 1936. Pp. 524 

This book is not a historical analysis of French idealism, as its title 
may suggest. It is essentially a detailed, systematic, doctrinal study of the 
Cartesian and Kantian “revolutions,” attempting to demonstrate the author's 
thesis that the basis of modern idealism, and particularly of French idealism, 
is to be found in the philosophy of Descartes and Kant. In spite of im- 
portant differences, Descartes and Kant may be regarded as the originators 
of modern idealism because of their inauguration of the critical approach 
in philosophy. Professor Verneaux’s main conclusion is that modern 
idealism rests on a misconception of the basic truth of the realistic, Aris- 
totelian-scholastic doctrine which gives the primacy to the principle of being, 
thus making mind and its ideas primary. An excellent bibliography com- 
pletes this thoroughly readable and scholarly work 

D. Brpney 


Yesuiva COLLEGE 
New Yor City 
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Il pensiero di Alfredo Fouillée Per Teovorrco Morettt Costanzi. Napoli, 

Casa Editrice Rondinella, 1936. Pp. 104 

This book attempts to give a brief account of Fouillée’s philosophy, 
which is spread over thirty-five substantial volumes and countless articles. 
Since Fouillée sought to reconcile into one harmonious system all the French 
philosophies of his century, the author shows the relationship of Fouiilée’s 
thought to that of the spiritualists Guyau, Main de Biran, Cousin, Ravais- 
son, and Boutroux; to that of the idealists Renouvier and Lachelier (and 
to the positivist Comte. This historical background constitutes most of 
Part I. The second part of this work is an exposition of the philosopher’s 
thought dealing with such subjects as morality, sociology, religion, liberty, 
etc. The third part is a criticism and evaluation of the philosophy of idées- 
forces. 

SALVATORE Russo 
AUBURN COLLEGIATE CENTER 


Sosial, geistig und kulturell. Von Leorotp v. Wiese. Leipzig, Hans Buske, 

1936. Pp. 32 

This pamphlet contains a brief statement of the author’s views on the 
nature of the social, or the subject-matter of the science of sociology. He 
is concerned to combat the tendency on the part of Sombart and others 
to dissolve the social into either the spiritual or the cultural, maintaining 
that it embraces the entire “man as fellow-man” in all relationships, physi- 
cal as well as psychical 


Harotp A. LARRABEE 


First Adventures in Philosophy. By Vercittus Ferm. New York, Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1936. Pp. xii, 548. 

This book attempts, in an impartial way, to chart a first course in 
philosophy. Metaphysical questions are regarded as the fundamental issues, 
though the problems of knowledge and of mind receive attention. Values are 
discussed only incidentally. The exposition of most topics is historically 
oriented, yet the major aim is to acquaint the student with the contemporary 
philosophical scene. Opposing views on controversial issues, together with 
the reasoning on which they rest, are set in bold relief. Waiving a few 
points on which the reviewer takes exception (for example, the implication 
that all modern idealism is subjective, the classification of Whitehead as 


an idealist, and the omission of values), this book presents philosophy to 


beginners in a well-planned, clear and attractive form 
WALTER S. GAMERTSFELDER 
Oxnto UNIVERSITY 


The Meaning of Right and Wrong. Revised edition. By RicHArp C. CaBot 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1036. Pp. xii, 460 


In this revised edition of a stimulating and useful discussion of moral 


problems from the standpoint of contemporary thought and life, the author 
presents additional material (including one new chapter) in support of his 
central thesis that the need of growth is the authoritative principle in con- 
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duct. The need for growth, he argues, is the creative urge of life itself. 
(159) We achieve growth by facing reality and drawing its power into 
ourselves, (128) Hence growth has no goal but it has a guide—‘“the real 
thing” wherever we find it. (161) The “self-starter” in a growing life is 
to be found in our active response to the people we care for, to the 


enterprises whi terest us, to the unfulfilled needs that cluster round 


H. W. W HT 


TT s ; the first account mm a single V l t} ntelle t i! | ck- 
g ind of t English Renaissance. The title, derived fr Bac $s some- 
what misleading in stressing the “superstition and imposture” of the times; 
and the reader will do well to keep in mind the subtitle, “The Elizabethan 
Nir l iT | terature ,. aS more exactly des riptive ol in account, not only 
‘ magic, astrology, and other pseudo-sciences, but metaphysics and 
theology, education, psychology, logic, rhetoric, ethics—in a word, of all 


the ntellectual materials of Renaissance literature 

Those most fan iar with Dr. Crais scholars pu i rabethat drama, 
and especially in Shakespeare, will be quick to sense the protest against a 
kind of study too exclusively concerned with external conditions, such as 
the sta ind the « urt, with matters »f tech qu ind, in parti ular, with 


irgic point of view. This is a scholar’s manifesto, insisting that 


for the understanding of literature there must be an encyclopaedia of 
Renaissance learning ‘Shake speare’s greatness 1s a greatness of tl ught”: 
and this greatness can be understood only in terms s intellectual multeu 
A series of pertinent examples extends this principle to tl interpretat 
of all Elizabethan drama, as well as t Spenser, Sidney, Donne, davies, 
Bacon, and Burton. It is a principle which, of course, has long dominated 
c.iassi¢ al al 1 mediae val studies: and it has re ently beet responsible f r 
some ot ur most uitful literary investigations the eventeer nd 
( hteent!l enturte I s strange that ( iV vaited until cor paratively 
( nt ¢ for a similar approach to the literature f a period notew: rthy 
1Or ts habit « t cyclopaedia, for synthe S ts intellectual materials 
We have pa la price tor overspec ilizat This is tl necessary al 1 salu- 
tary react 

\ compar itivelv slender volume can hard } . led as tes in 
encyclopaedia, It is, rather, a series of essays pointing the way. One will not 
wish to compare it with the more comprehensive surveys of other periods 


such as the Middle Ages. where the initial svntheses were attempted man) 


vears ac Unevenness in the treatment of the different fields of thought 
s inevitable. Cosmology and theology, for example, are more ace juately 
described than formal ethics. One misses a de cription ol that abstraction 
of the Renaissan thre ideal mat > nart eth ] 





inderlying much of the literature of the day. In turn, thi 
sychology, a field in which the author and his students have made notable 
ontributions, is especially valuable. One is grateful also for the summary 


of Renaissance | 1 ind n particular. Rar st logic. in its bearing upon 
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contemporary literature. Rhetoric, however, a subject vitally related to it, 


has received too little consideration, while the theory of poetry, dependent 


large measure upon rhetoric, deserves more extended treatment 


These are, however, primarily suggestive essays, making the reader aware 
of the encyclopaedic quality of the Elizabethan mind, and, consequently, 
of the need in scholarship of a comparable synthesis. Dr. Craig has sketched 
the outline and has invited fellow-scholars to assist in filling in the gaps. 
There are not a few of kindred mind and purpose who will welcome the 
invitation and this enunciation of a common aim 


Murray W. Bunpy 
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NOTES 
Dr. William Stern, formerly Professor of Psychology and Philosophy 
at the University of Hamburg and Professor of Psychology at Duke Uni- 
versity has now been appointed Professor of Psychology and Philosophy 
at Duke University. Dr. Henry S. Leonard, Instructor in Philosophy, Har- 
vard University, has been appointed Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 
Duke University. 
We regret to announce the death, on July 29, 1937, of Walter Goodnow 
Everett, Professor Emeritus of Brown University. He was born at Rowe, 
Massachusetts, August 21, 1860; received his Ph.D. at Brown University 


in 1895 and later studied at the universities of Berlin and Strassburg. He 
began his teaching at Brown University in 1889 and was acting president for 
the year 1912-13. He was the author of Moral Values, and contributed many 


articles to philosophical periodicals. 
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